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Sound protection — intelligent 


prevention service —a conserv- 
ative investment policy —are 


part of the sound principles 


of Mill Mutual Fire Insurance. 
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HOLIDAY (GREETINGS 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 


Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mér., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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Calling All Drivers to 
OBEY THIS 
Go Slow 
SIGNAL 


Whenever you see children at 
the curb or on the walk, slow 
down! 


Don’t wait for some little one 
to make that thoughtless dash 
into the street. Drive in such 
a way as to be ready for any 
emergency. 
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THIS MONTH 


S PER schedule we have been to 

the Commissioners’ Convention 

and the chief thought brought home, 
is as our editorial says, the waste re- 
sulting from the too rapid turnover of 
commissionerships in the various 
states. It is gratifying, however, that 
this error in our political system is be- 
gining to receive more effective at- 
tention in high places. Gratifying too 
that so forceful an address (see page 
14) on the subject was made by for- 
mer Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick and that the insurance and 
business press of the nation almost 
without exception printed his speech 
and thus gave publicity to his intelli- 
gent and timely suggestions. Now if 
certain legislatures would begin to 
take the constructive steps necessary |! 
* Another impression gained at the 
convention is that more time is needed 
for subjects to be talked over in Com- 
mittees. Or perhaps more frequent 
meetings are indicated. This latter 
method would avoid the crowded con- 
dition of the calendar whereby minor 
but still important topics are lost in 














the shadow of such major matters as 
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Examinations for example. There was 
evidence at Des Moines that plans in 


this respect may be forming * Some- 
thing which fascinates us every year 
is the National Safety Council's re- 
port on strange accidents. So we are 
printing the story of the 1938 crop 
of odd happenings and we have a 
hunch you also, will be interested ® Just 
a little early, we celebrate the birth- 
day of the January-born Benjamin 
Franklin; why, is self-explanatory in 
the article ®° Christmas greetings are 
already beginning to arrive—the same 
to you! 


More conventions, special 

articles a th a a NEXT 
the legislative sea- 

son will eas sie MONTH 


dant material for careful reporting 
and comment. We trust we may make 
the issue enjoyable. And since the 
occasion is relatively so near—Happy 
New Year! 
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EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY « « « 




















ROPHETS skilled in reading the political skies 
Poresice that fifteen of the present commissioners 

will fall from the insurance firmament on or about 
January Ist. It is an old maxim that we pay a great 
price for our liberty, and it is as true that we pay quite 
as much for our democratic use of the ballot. Someone 
has said that ours is the best 
possible form of government 
but still not worth living under. 
It is easy to grow pessimistic 
about the state of the world 
when rapid changes, out of line with all reason, produce 
unnecessary and annoying readjustments purely dictated 
by party loyalty. Fifteen new commissioners! The insur- 
ance fraternity has scarcely had time to welcome those 
that came in at the previous election. And now at the 
December Commissioners’ meeting we have had to shake 
hands goodbye with many an official whose acquaintance 
with his job has just begun to develop the efficiency of 
which he is capable. 


There is doubtless much to be said for the two party 
system in relation to federal or state executives in the 
presidency or governorship; but a commissioner holds a 
different, more technical position. If new, he must learn 
the routine of his office, he must discover the right 
paths toward company security, the right means to 
protect policyholders from overcharge or injustice. He 
must develop a judicial balance in handling puzzling 
situations. He must formulate plans which may take 
years to work out to a final result. He must develop 
cooperation with and among the personnel of his entire 
staff. He must find the’ best avenues to contact the 
public through correspondence, the press and the speak- 
ers’ platform. He must watch legislation, lest those who 
are more selfish than civically wise cripple the business 
of insurance for years by some statute passed slyly. A 
full time job this for an earnest, alert man of high 
character unhampered by the worry of whether he will 
succeed himself in the next election. 


The case would seem clear for continuing a commis- 
sioner in office for as long as his record is good for 
efficient administration, regardless of political affiliation. 

Sut this is not the rule generally and is just another 
instance of the business of insurance being kicked around 
by the circumstances of tradition. Only a small fraction 
of the amount contributed by companies to the state’s 
support goes to the Insurance Department, where the 
major part of it really belongs, thus putting the Com- 
missioners at a disadvantage in the first place for lack 
of funds. And topping this is the knowledge that just 
outside the door may be the postman bringing the notice 
that the mortgage on his job has been foreclosed. 


We feel all of this may be said at this juncture be- 
cause the new commissioners have not yet made their 
appearance. And it must be understood that we hold no 
brief against them. On the contrary we hold a brief in 
their favor. For with them will begin another cycle of 
uncertainty which will hamper their efforts as their 
predecessors were hampered. They will step into posi- 
tions of high responsibility, full of sincere enthusiasm 
to make the most of their opportunities for service to 
the citizens of their state. They will accomplish much, 
but inevitably some will arrive at the point of fine 


FIFTEEN NEW 
COMMISSIONERS 
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maturity of their plans only to see 1940 or 1941 beckon- 
ing them to step down from the place of authority. 

There is not much common sense in the system. Pos- 
sibly the companies, so alert in watching legislation in 
their own behalf, could, if they put their heads to it, 
find some means of accord looking toward concerted 
effort to help make the tenure and emoluments of com- 
missioners consistent with the importance of the positions 
they hold. 


released by the National Safety Council which show 

that America cut its traffic toll by 940 lives in 
October to round out a full year of unbroken reductions. 
The October death total of 3,130—a 23% drop from 
the same month last year—was the lowest for that 


AUTO FATALITIES Snception of 1032.’ Since the 
DROP SHARPLY 


period of sustained traffic im- 
provement began in November 
a year ago, 7550 lives have been saved. 

In the first ten months of 1938 alone, 6760 lives were 
saved—a reduction of 21% compared with the same 
period of 1937. If this reduction rate can be maintained 
the rest of the year, the 1938 traffic toll will be approx- 
imately 8,500 below last year—the first drop since 1932 
and the greatest in the nation’s history. Such a reduction 
would bring the 1938 total down to 31,000 deaths. 


To help achieve this goal, the National Safety Council 
is conducting a nation-wide campaign to cut the usual 
heavy December traffic toll, swelled yearly by ice, sleet, 
snow and darkness and by the rush and geniality of the 
Christmas holiday season. 

The drastic reduction in the traffic toll cannot be 
attributed to decrease in travel, since mileage figures 
for nine months of this year show a drop of only .1%. 
Travel fell off 3% in September from the same month 
a year ago, but deaths dropped 21% in that month— 
seven times as much as the decrease in travel. October 
deaths were 6% higher than September but this advance 
was less than seasonable. The average increase from 
September to October is 10%. 

The fatality decreases in Octobér, as in earlier months, 
practically were nation-wide. Thirty-four of forty-one 
reporting states either showed improvement or held their 
own. The record for the ten months period this year 
was even better, with forty of forty-three reporting 
states showing decreases. Pennsylvania lead the nation 
with a ten months savings of 826 lives—a 40% cut. 
Michigan was second with a 36% drop and 611 lives 
saved. 

Improvement in cities was even better than in the 
nation as a whole—there being a 25% drop for October 
and 23% for the entire ten months. Only one city out 
of six had more deaths this October than last. The 
record for the ten months of 1938 also was excellent, 
with only one out of four cities showing increases. 

Providence, R. I., had only one death in October, 
compared with three a year ago. This enabled it to 
show a drop of 71% for the ten months and lead all 
cities with populations greater than 250,000. Columbus, 


OF scenet oy tee 3 indeed are the statistics recently 
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Ohio, was second with a 63% cut for 
the ten months. 

Deiroit and Chicago which through- 
out the year have been battling for 
the honor of saving the most lives on 
their streets and highways, found 
themselves tied at the end of the ten 
months period with 126 each. For 
October alone 286 cities of 453 re- 
porting had no deaths. Of these the 
largest was Newark, with a popula- 
tion of 447,000. Second largest was 
Omaha with a population of 217,000. 
Milwaukee’s ten month death rate of 
5.2 was lower than that of any other 
city above 500,000 population. Bos- 
ton was second and St. Louis was 
third. 

This downward trend in automo- 
bile fatalities is the first tangible re- 
sult in the long fight for traffic safety. 
It is to be hoped that this will be 
followed by further substantial re- 
ductions in succeeding years, but it 
must be realized that such a goal 
demands ever increasing safety ef- 
torts. 

ee @ ® 


Urge Simplication of Fire 
Policies 


INCREASING PROTEST AGAINST THE 
PRESENT STANDARD FORM OF FIRE IN- 
surance policy, as issued by the prin- 
cipal companies of the country, is 
emphasized in a request addressed to 
Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, as chairman 
of a special committee representing 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. This request fol- 
lowed a meeting of the Committee 
on Insurance of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks, and 
was directed to the Superintendent 
by Chairman Robert B. McGaw, rep- 
resenting the banks. 

The form of policy which it is 
desired to improve was originated as 
long ago as 1886 and contains many 
curious clauses, one being prohibi- 
tion against occupancy of business 
premises after 10 P. M. Another 
clause forbids an owner to leave his 
property unoccupied more than 10 
days without permission of the insur- 
ing company. Those points are indi- 
cative of many changes sought by 
the banks. 

In 1916 the Legislature of New 
York adopted the revised standard 
Insurance policy drawn by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. But this policy failed to 
eliminate numerous clauses to which 
objection still is held and which are 
daily deleted by endorsement at no 
cost to the policyholder, but with 
considerable waste of expenditure. 
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Running Comment on What Is in the Magazines 
and the Mail that Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 

















Miscellany 


MONOPOLY QUIZ TESTIMONY DIS- 
CLOSES CIGARETTE CONSUMPTION IN- 
creased from 119,000,000,000 cigar- 
ettes in 1929 to 164,000,000,000 in 
1937—According to estimates Amer- 
icans eat more than 2,000,000,000 
pounds of fish annually—The indus- 
trial accident loss in the United 
States is about 10% of the net value 
of our manufacturers—More sailors 
in the United States Navy died from 
automobile accidents (67) than from 
drowning (43) during 1937—9,000,- 
000 Christmas trees, costing approx- 
imately $10,000,000 are marketed in 
the United States annually—64% of 
the world’s life insurance is in the 
United States— A wind-proof ash 
tray for drafty places has recently 
been placed on the market—You can 
buy one-third more cotton textile 
products for your money today than 
you could twelve years ago—Four 


times as many equestrians were in- 
jured during the past five years as in 
any other similar period—33,000,000 
Americans are presently enrolled in 
schools, colleges and extension work, 
studying under 1,000,000 teachers— 
Acid treatment of concrete surfaces 
which are undesirably smooth im- 
proves skidding resistance—Medical 
authorities claim office employees 
have nine times as many colds as 
those working out of doors—The 
American public spends $150,000,000 
annually for electricity to run their 
radio receiving sets—A detachable 
license plate holder has been patented 
which falls to the ground as soon as 
the bumper hits anything thus leaving 
a clue to hit and run motorists— 
Americans pay $15,000,000 annually 
in license and taxes for the privilege 
of hunting—New life insurance writ- 
ten during 1938 is expected to total 
$11,800,000,000. 











Watch Company Guarantee 
Held to Be Insurance 


THE RIGHT OF THE OLLENDORF 
WATCH COMPANY, INCORPORATED, TO 
guarantee replacement of watches 
lost within one year from the date of 
purchase through burglary or rob- 
bery in the United States or Canada 
has been denied by the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York State. In a unan- 
imous decision, recently rendered, 
the Court held that the agreement 
which accompanied all watches sold 
by the company, whereby it consented 
to replace such watch with a new 
watch of like quality and value, vio- 
lated Section 9 of the Insurance Law. 

In the case at issue the watch com- 
pany was insured by the Travelers 
Indemnity Company against losses 
sustained under the replacement 
agreement. The insurance company 
was also a defender. 

The Appellate Division held against 
the Superintendent and the case was 
taken to the Court of Appeals on an 
agreed statement of facts which dis- 
closed that the watch company did 
not add any additional charge to the 
prices of the watches to cover the 
cost of insurance. The unanimous 
opinion written by Chief Justice 
Frederick E. Crane held that the 
price the customer paid for the 
watch included the insurance and 
pointed out that the insurance was 
not furnished unless a watch was 
purchased. The Court discussed the 
use of the term “consideration” in 
insurance loss, as being broader than 
a payment in cash. The fact that the 
insurance was purchased out of all 
the income of the Ollendorf Watch 
Company was held not to change the 
character of the transaction. 

The Insurance Department has an- 
nounced that it contemplates no pros- 
ecution of the watch company for a 
violation of the Insurance Law, point- 
ing out that the decision of the Court 
of Appeals should act as a cease and 
desist order upon the company from 
a further continuance of the practice. 


Holmes Rules On Coercion 
of Insurance 


MONTANA INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONER, JOHN J. HOLMES IN A RULING 
dated November 17 has directed all 
companies licensed to transact busi- 
ness in the state to advise their Mon- 
tana representatives that the practice 
of loaning insurance agencies, re- 
quiring, as a condition precedent to 
a loan, that the borrower procure in- 
surance coverage through the loaning 
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agency, acting as an insurance agen- 
cy, is violative of the anti-discrimina- 
tion statutes, and shall be immedi- 
ately discontinued. Commissioner 
Holmes’ communication to the com- 
panies follows in full: 

It now appears to the Montana Depart- 
ment that there is a growing tendency on 
the part of insurance agents, who also oper- 
ate loaning agencies, to demand, as a condi- 
tion precedent to a consummated loan, that 
the borrower procure insurance coverage 
from companies represented by the agency. 

In some instances it would appear as if 
the practice has been carried to the point of 
requiring the borrower to cancel existing 
contracts and procure new contracts from 
the companies represented by the loan in- 
surance agency. 

The practice of loaning-insurance agencies, 
requiring, as a condition precedent to a 
loan, that the borrower procure insurance 
coverage through the loaning agency, act- 
ing as an insurance agency, is violative of 
the anti-discrimination statutes, and shall 
be immediately discontinued. 

Under date of July 7, 1938, the Attorney 
General of this State issued an opinion 
relative to this matter. The closing para- 
graph, inter alia, holds: 

“* * * it may be well to state that the 
fact that the agent also insures the prop- 
erty upon which he makes the loan does 
not, of itself, constitute a violation of the 
law. In determining whether the anti-dis- 
crimination statute has been violated the 
intent and object of the parties negotiating 
the loan must be considered and there is a 
violation only if the making of loan is held 
forth as an inducement for entering into 
the insurance contract.” 

The Department directs all licensed com- 
panies to immediately advise their Mon- 
tana field forces that practices of the de- 
scription herein mentioned are violative of 
the Montana law and must be discontinued. 

The Department sincerely trusts that 
from and after the date hereof no further 
complaints, relative to the hereinmentioned 
practice, will be received in this Depart- 
ment, and that the Department will not find 
it necessary to issue citations to offending 
agents and companies to show cause why 
licenses should not be canceled. 


Murray Named President of 
N. C. Mutual Agents Assn. 


HUGH H. MURRAY, JR., OF RALEIGH, 
WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
North Carolina Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents at the organi- 
zation’s fourth annual two-day con- 
vention which closed at the Hotel 
Robert E. Lee, Winston-Salem, on 
November 18. He succeeds Floyd 
H. Craft, of Greensboro. 

H. G. Latimer, Jr., was named 
first vice-president, P. P. Phillips, 
second vice-president, and C. R. Fox 
secretary-treasurer. The 1939 sum- 
mer meeting of the association will 
be held jointly with that of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents. 

Among the convention’s featured 
speakers were A. J. Maxwell, North 
Carolina’s Commissioner of Revenue, 
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Mayor W. T. Wilson of Winston- 
Salem, J. M. Eaton of the American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, and Fred 
E. Reuning, Bristol, Virginia, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents. Subjects 
discussed at the convention’s busi- 
ness sessions included public liabil- 
ity coverages, prospecting, workmen’s 
compensation insurance, and analysis 
of the fire contract. 


Seek To Bar Adjustment Co. 


THE STATE OF OHIO IN A SUIT RE- 
CENTLY FILED IN THE STATE SUPREME 
Court seeks to oust the Western Ad- 
justment & Inspection Company of 
Chicago from the State. The State 
charges that the company has as- 
sumed privileges not granted to it in 
Ohio, such as the alleged illegal prac- 
tice of law and engaging in the insur- 
ance business without a license. 

The petition, according to pub- 
lished reports, was branded as “per- 
sonal spite work” by Allen C. Gay 
of Columbus, Ohio, State Manager 
of the Western Adjustment & In- 
spection Company. He made a gen- 
eral denial of the allegations con- 
tained therein. 


Loysen Leaves New York 
Department For Labor Post 


MILTON 0. LOYSEN, SPECIAL DEPUTY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE OF 
New York in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s Liquidation Bureau, has re- 
signed to become Director of the 
Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Division of the State Labor De- 
partment. The appointment of Mr. 
Loysen, which was effective Novern- 
ber 29, was made by Industrial Com- 
missioner Frieda Miller. 

Mr. Loysen, a native of Rochester, 
and a graduate of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, served the Insurance Depart- 
ment for more than seven years hav- 
ing become associated with it in June 
1931 when former Superintendent 
Van Schaick appointed him Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Superintendent 
in the Albany Office. Thereafter, he 
was assigned as Assistant Special 
Deputy in the Liquidation Bureau in 
charge of one of the large offices in 
New York City. In 1935, following 
a merger of the offices of the Bureau, 
he became the assistant head of the 
Bureau at 111 John Street and since 
August 1936 he has been the Special 
Deputy in complete charge of that 
office. 

Within a period of three years Mr. 
Loysen began and carried through to 
completion the liquidation of twenty 
companies. Among these companies 
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the best known were the General In- 
demnity, Lloyds Insurance Company 
of America, and the New York busi- 
ness of the International Reinsurance 
Corporation. In 1935 he took over 
the rehabilitation of the Consolidated 
Taxpayers Mutual and within six 
months restored it to active business 
under new management with a sub- 
stantial surplus. This is considered 
to be one of the most efficient and 
successful rehabilitations completed 
by the Department. Mr. Loysen has 
also supervised the completion of 
over 104 other liquidation proceed- 
ings. His experience in administering 
the insurance law qualifies him fully 
for his new duties in the unemploy- 
ment insurance field. 


University Teachers of Insur- 
ance Meet December 28 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF INSURANCE 
have announced their program for 
their annual meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, on 
December 28. Many speakers, well 
known in the educational world, are 
slated to address the meeting. The 
program follows in full. 

Afternoon Meeting—2:00 to 5:00 P. M. 

(Ivory Room, Ball Room Floor). 
Analysis of Criticisms of Old Line Life In- 

surance, Chairman: George E. Lackey, 

General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual 

Life Insurance Company, Detroit. 

“Permanent Insurance vs. Term and Sep- 

arate Investment” — M. Albert Linton, 

President Provident Mutual Insurance 

Company, Philadelphia. 

“Individual Reserves and Kindred De- 

lusions’—Henry H. Jackson, Actuary, 

National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 

pelier. 

“Selling Methods”—Laurence S. Morri- 

son, Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 

reau, Hartford. 
Discussion : 

David McCahan, Professor of Insurance, 

Wharton School of Finance and Com- 

merce, University of Pennsylvania. 

Robert Riegel, Professor of Insurance 

and Statistics, University of Buffalo. 

Hampton E. Irwin, Lecturer in Life In- 

surance, University of Michigan. 
Informal Discussion. 

Dinner Meeting—6:00 P. M. 

(Parlor C, Ball Room Floor) 

“Investment Problems of Life Insurance 

Companies” — Frank J. Travers, Vice- 

President, The Lincoln Life Insurance 

Company, Fort Wayne. 

Evening Mecting—8:00 P. M. 

(Ivory Room, Ball Room Floor) 

Chairman: Frank G. Dickinson, Profes- 

sor of Economics, College of Commerce, 

University of Illinois. 

“Social Insurance in the College Curri- 

culum” — Edison L. Bowers, Associate 

Professor of Economics, College of Com- 

merce and Administration, Ohio State 

University. 

Discussion. 
C. Arthur Kulp, Professor of Insurance, 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
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merce, University of Pennsylvania. 
Informal Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 

H. J. Loman of the University of 
Pennsylvania is President of the As- 
sociation, Robert Riegel, University 
of Buffalo, Vice-President, and J. E. 
Partington, State University of Iowa, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS... 

















Perryman Heads Casualty 
Actuarial Society 


OFFICERS ELECTED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE CASUALTY ACTUA- 
rial Society held in New York City on 
November 17 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Francis F. Perryman, Secre- 
tary, Royal Indemnity; Vice Presi- 
dents, Harmon T. Barber, Assistant 
Actuary, Travelers, and William J. 
Constable, Philadelphia, Resident 
Secretary, Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company; Librarian, Thomas 
O. Carlson, Assistant Actuary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters (re-elected); Editor, 
Clarence W. Hobbs, Special Repre- 
sentative on the Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance (re-elected). 

Secretary-Treasurer Richard Fon- 
diller, who has served the society in 
that capacity for twenty years, was 
unanimously reelected. 

Elected members of the Council 
for three year terms were: James M. 
Cahill, Associate Actuary, Compen- 
sation Rating Insurance Board; Miss 
Emma C. Maycrink, Examiner, New 
York State Insurance Department ; 
and Robert V. Sinnott, Hartford, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany. Mark Kormes, Actuary of the 
New York State Fund, was elected 
to the Council for a two year term. 


Lott On Casualty Pioneers 


WE FIND SOMETHING HAS BEEN OV- 
ERLOOKED WHICH SHOULD HAVE AP- 
peared at the beginning of the Fall 
season. 

Long before this we meant to have 
made mention of a book “Pioneers 
of American Liability Insurance” by 
Edson S. Lott, Chairman of the 
Board of the United States Casualty 
Company. 

It is, however, not too late to sug- 





gest that this neat little volume would 
be an appreciated gift suitable for 
any stock casualty company execu- 
tive interested in the history of this 
type of coverage. Mr. Lott, out of 
his full knowledge of what went on 
in the early days, has written a high- 
ly interesting series of biographical 
sketches extending alphabetically 
from Appleton to Thom, and naming 
all the others between. 

Probably the most engaging of the 
chapters is that devoted to Morgan 
G. Bulkeley, chief inspiration in the 
development of the Aetna enterprises. 
His political experiences, leading up 
to the Governorship of Connecticut, 
as described by the author have the 
quality of historical romance. In- 
deed the entire volume is remarkable 
for the human touches Mr. Lott has" 
incorporated in his writings. 

Since the book deals with the past 
it might be said here that those who 
deplore the competitive methods of 
the present should take comfort by 
comparing modern tactics with the 
odd practices that the pioneers had 
to contend with. Mr. Lott’s heroes 
are frankly depicted as dealing with 
hard situations in the only way their 
strong natures saw to promote their 
business. All in all the book is an 
intriguing commentary on a past, or 
passing age. 

No attempt has been made to in- 
clude mutual casualty company pio- 
neers. Perhaps Mr. Lott intends to 
write a second volume dealing with 
this different but attractive field. 


New York Automobile 
Rates Reduced 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE, 
LOUIS H. PINK OF NEW YORK HAS AP- 
proved the revised bodily injury and 
property damage rates for private 
passenger cars as filed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the Mutual Cas- 
ualty Insurance Rating Bureau. The 
new rates, which in most cases are 
considerably lower than existing 
rates, became effective December Ist 
—the same date on which the recent- 
ly announced preferred risk rating 
plan for private passenger vehicles 
went into effect. It is estimated that 
the decrease in rates will effect a 
saving of between two million and 
two million five hundred thousand 
dollars to buyers of automobile in- 
surance in the State of New York 
during the course of the next year. 

In New York City careful car driv- 
ers will be charged a combined pre- 
mium of $80.50 as a class A rate for 
bodily injury and property damage 
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instead of the present rate of $94.50 
The rate for the same coverage in 
1932 was as high as $129. This grat- 
ifying drop in insurance costs re- 
flects the public response to safety 
measures already taken and other 
improvements, as the rates are ac- 
tually based upon experience in- 
curred on insured automobiles. 

It is hoped that the plan will bring 
about even greater improvement in 
traffic conditions and even lower in- 
surance cost to the public. Car driv- 
ers who do not merit the preferred 
status and rate will be sur-charged 
10% or 15%, depending on their ac- 
cident record. 

The rate reduction is general prac- 
tically in every district throughout 
the state, notably in Cortland, Ithaca, 
Nassau County, Niagara Fals, West- 
chester, Dutchess County, Pough- 
keepsie, Rome, and Utica. 

The revised rates including the 
preferred risk rating plan, are ap- 
plicable to all new and renewal pol- 
icies written to become effective on or 
after December 1, 1938. A _ policy 
that was written to become effective 
between October Ist, 1938 and No- 
vember 30th, 1938, inclusive, may be 
endorsed or cancelled and rewritten 
on the basis of the revised rate in- 
cluding the application of the pre- 
ferred risk rating plan with both 
such rates and plan to be applicable 
as of December 1, 1938, provided 
pro rata charge is made for the pe- 
riod such policy was in effect prior to 
December 1, 1938, on the basis of 
the rates at which the policies were 
issued. 
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1939 A. & H. Insurance 
Week Committee Chosen 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE GENERAL 
COMMITTEE SELECTED TO DIRECT AC- 
tivities for the 1939 Accident and 
Health Insurance Week, as announced 
by Chairman Harold R. Gordon, is 
as follows: 

F. B. Alldredge, Los Angeles—Oc- 
cidental Life; Earl Brink, Detroit— 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident ; 
Robert A. Cavenaugh, Chicago—Illi- 
nois Commercial Men’s; C. H. Davis, 
Chicago—Pacific Mutual Life; O. F. 
Davis, Monmouth—Illinois Bankers 
Life; E. H. Ferguson, Chicago— 
Great Northern Life; H. O. Fish- 
back, Jr., Seattle — Northern Life; 
E. B. Fuller, Boston—Loyal Protec- 
tive Life; Thomas Hook, Detroit— 
Standard Accident; George R. Ken- 
dall, Evanston, Illinois—Washington 
National; W. E. Kipp, Philadelphia 
—Indemnity Insurance Company of 
N. A.; C. E. Miller, Boston—Massa- 
chusetts Bonding; C. A. Palmer, 
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Philadelphia—Insurance Advertising 
Conference; F. A. Post, Chicago— 
Accident & Health Review; James 
E. Powell, Chattanooga—Provident 
Life & Accident ; Harry Prevost, Bal- 
timore—U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty ; 
J. W. Scherr, Jr., Cincinnati—Inter- 
Ocean Casualty; Willard Wesner, 
Newark—Commercial Casualty; L. 
W. Winslow, New York—Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity. 

A preliminary meeting of the East- 
ern members of the General Com- 
mittee was held in New York on No- 
vember 30 and another will be held 
for the Western representatives of 
the Committee in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 19. A meeting of the entire com- 
mittee will be held in Chicago the 
last of January. 





Sixteen Point Program 
Adopted by Automobile Men 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSO- 
CIATION AT THE CONCLUSION OF ITS 
four day convention held recently in 
Cleveland, adopted a sixteen point 
platform including safety regulations, 
highway planning and elimination of 
speed traps. The 700 affiliated clubs 
of the A.A.A. will be asked to make 
these regulations effective in the ter- 
ritories under their jurisdiction. 

The Association platform as adopt- 
ed follows in full: 


1. Highway Planning—Eliminate politics 
as an: influence in road building. Let 
engineering surveys and sound econom- 
ics dictate the programs. 

2. Transcontinental Toll Roads—Oppose 
$12,000,000,000 transcontinental system 
of toll superhighways advocated in 
Congress. 

3. Trucks—Regulate freighters for safety, 
including week-end restrictions, and 
tax them fairly for their proportionate 
use of public pavements. 

4. Roadsides—Eliminate the blight of un- 
sightliness along American highways. 
Control billboards and other wayside 
activities. 

5. Health—Enforce health regulations of 
roadside catering establishments to pro- 
tect motor travelers from syphilis and 
other common communicable diseases. 

6. Border Barriers—Repeal requirements 
in some states for visiting motorists to 
obtain permits as if they were in a 
foreign country. 

7. Speed Traps—Place enforcement offi- 
cers and tribunals on a strictly salary 
basis, with no financial interest in con- 
victions. 

8. Enforcement—Support sound enforce- 
ment of traffic regulations to reduce ac- 
cidents and to facilitate traffic move- 
ment. Cooperate with the American 
Bar Association and the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police in im- 
proving methods. 

9. Pedestrians — Aid cities in reducing 
hazards for those afoot. Two-thirds 
of the traffic toll in cities are pedes- 
trians. 

10. Auto Trade—Urge automotive industry 
to follow fair trade practices. 
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11. Federal Control—Oppose Federal con- 
trol of drivers or private passenger car 
traffic. 

12. Animals—Remove roving animals from 
highways, especially roadside grazers 
in Southwestern States. 

13. Parking—Foster development of off- 
street parking facilities in central busi- 
ness districts. 

14. Headlights—Institute frequent inspec- 
tion of headlights. 

15. Bicycles—Formulate safety regulations 
for the growing cycle traffic. 

16. Signs—Prohibit illuminated advertis- 
ing signs which interfere with effec- 
tiveness of stop-and-go signals or offi- 
cial traffic signs. 
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1938 Farm Fire Loss 
$95,000,000 


THAT THE NATIONAL FARM FIRE 
Loss FOR 1938 WILL APPROXIMATE 
$95,000,000—an increase of $5,000,- 
000 over 1937, but a $5,000,000 de- 
crease from the all-time high set in 
1936—was the estimate of the farm 
fire protection committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
at its annual meeting in Chicago. 

The figure was set at $95,000,000 
at the suggestion of Dr. V. N. Val- 
gren, of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion at Washington, who serves as 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
statistical data on farm fire losses 
and classification of hazards. He dis- 
counted to some extent the reported 
upward trend in the severity of fire 
losses sustained by stock and mutual 
companies insuring this type of risk 
by giving it as his opinion that the 
estimates of farm fire losses in other 
years have been somewhat too high. 

The meeting, which drew as large 
an attendance as any which has been 
held, was presided over by Dr. David 
J. Price, of the bureau of chemistry 
and soils of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Because of the fact that the meet- 
ing of the fire marshals’ section of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
had been held during the week, a 
number of state fire marshals at- 
tended the farm session, and partici- 
pated in the discussions. Fire Mar- 
shal Horace Davis of Nebraska, in 
commenting upon that state’s annual 
fire loss, stated that only about 55% 
of rural fires are covered by insur- 
ance. Fire Marshal Fred Watkins 
of West Virginia reported that a 
large reduction in the average cost 
per fire had been made in that state, 
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primarily through the carrying on of 
educational programs on farm fire 
prevention. Statistics from lowa, a 
predominantly agricultural state, in- 
dicated increased efforts are being 
made to decrease farm fires. There 
has been a marked reduction in North 
Dakota, according to Fire Marshal 
Charles H. Schwartz of that state. 

R. S. Moulton, of Boston, techni- 
cal secretary of the National Fire 
Protection Association, and chairman 
of the committee on preparation of 
model law and ordinance for organi- 
zation and maintenance of rural fire 
departments, submitted at the meeting 
a pamphlet summarizing the causes 
of farm fires, methods of prevention, 
and the work of the farm fire protec- 
tion committee. 

The national electrical code was 
discussed by Clarence Goldsmith, 
Chicago, as chairman of the sub- 
committee on electrical installations 
on farms. Electrical installations on 
farms have been increasing rapidly, 
he pointed out, but because most of 
them are made by inexperienced 
workmen they are creating a serious 
fire hazard. He urged states not hav- 
ing adequate laws on this subject to 
adopt the committee’s model law. 

Among the subcommittees report- 
ing at the meeting were those on 
lightning protection, construction and 
location of farm buildings, first aid 
fire appliance, and the handling and 
storage of gasoline and kerosene. A 
report of the joint arson committee 
was presented by Fire Marshal Sher- 
man V. Coultas of Illinois. 


The session was followed by the 
annual meeting of the agricultural 
committee of the National Fire Waste 
Council. The special planning com- 
mittee that had been named at the 
1937 meeting to interest trade asso- 
ciations and rural groups previously 
unrepresented reported that the fol- 
lowing new members had been se- 
cured: G. W. Boyd, president of the 
National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents, Wheatland, Wyom- 
ing; W. H. Conrad, president of the 
National Editorial Association, Med- 
ford, Wisconsin; H. G. Davis, di- 
rector of Research Farm Equipment 
Institute, Chicago; W. E. Drips, di- 
rector of agriculture of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Chicago; R. 
W. Forshay, of the farm rural agents 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Anita, 
Iowa; V. F. Hayden, executive sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Publishers 
Association; W. H. Lloyd, secretary 
of the Agricultural Editors Associa- 
tion, Cleveland; R. C. Reno, vice- 
president of the Telephone Manage- 
ment Company, Fort Wayne, In- 
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diana; R. A. Turner, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. V. N. Val- 
gren, of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.; John 
Melpolder, of the American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C.; and R. C. 
Ray, president of the National Light- 
ning Protection Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Mutual Associations Elect 
Officers 


THE 58TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE IOWA ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
tual Insurance Associations, which 
recently concluded,a three day session 
in Des Moines, elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, H. F. Gross, Iowa Mutual 
Tornado, Des Moines; Vice Presi- 
dent, L. E. Hendricks, Spirit Lake ; 
Secretary, Harry L. Gross, Des 
Moines. Elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors for three year terms were: 
Fred Gilbert, Odebolt; Lester T. 
Jones and Robert B. Goodie, Des 
Moines; Martin T. Moeller, Sioux 
Center; and C. A. Norman, New 
Providence. 


The Minnesota Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, whose an- 
nual meeting was held at the Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, on November 
17, elected H. L. Hjermstad, of the 
Citizens Fund Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Red Wing, Minnesota 
as its President for the forthcoming 
year. Miss A. J. Dahlstrom was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Lower Rate On Mutual 
Jewelry-Fur Floater Policy 


FORMAL RECOGNITION OF THE FA- 
VORABLE EXPERIENCE OF THE MUTUAL 
companies in the writing of jewelry- 
fur floater and fur floater policies 
was taken in Chicago recently when 
the Underwriters’ Committee of the 
Mutual Marine Conference an- 
nounced several rate reductions for 
policies of this type. A number of 
changes also were made in the per- 
sonal property floater, with the aim 
of simplifying this policy further, but 
no rate revisions were made. All 
changes are effective as of Dec. 1. 

A straight reduction was made in 
fur floater rates. The reductions in 
the jewelry-fur floater rates are 
larger in the lower brackets, a study 
of the experience of the mutual com- 
panies writing inland marine business 
having indicated that losses on such 





policies are proportionately lower 
than on the larger lines. The rate 
changes, per $100 of insurance, are: 


Old New 

Rate Rate 

BE sencinccediesa codecs $2.50 $2.10 

S SOUO-SIG 000: on. cesccce 1.75 1.50 

$10,000-$50,000............ 1.00 .90 

$50,000-$100,000 ........... 55 50 
Over $100,000 

(for entire amount)...... 8875 79 


There will be no return of pre- 
miums as a result of the rate changes, 
but present policies may be cancelled 
pro rata and rewritten at the new 
rates. 


Members of the Underwriters’ 
Committee of the Mutual Marine 
Conference, all of whom were pres- 
ent at the meeting, are: T. L. Os- 
born, National Retailers’ Mutual In- 
surance Company, Chicago; R. C. 
Morris, United Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Boston; G. M. Mad- 
den, Western Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Kansas City; 
E. J. Raabe, Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio; and T. M. Holloran, 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis. 


Revision of Mortgage and 
Foreclosure Law Discussed 


CAN MORTGAGE AND FORECLOSURE 
LAWS BE STREAMLINED, OR MUST 
they continue to be burdened with 
costly and time-consuming require- 
ments developed in an earlier age? 
This is one of the principal problems 
attacked in a symposium of nine ar- 
ticles on “Home Financing” compris- 
ing the Autumn, 1938, issue of Law 
and Contemporary Problems, the 
Duke University Law School quar- 
terly. 


That mortgage laws can and 
should be modernized is vigorously 
contended in an article by David A. 
Bridewell, HOLC attorney who, as 
secretary of the Sub-Committee on 
Law and Legislation of the U. S. 
Central Housing Committee, shared 
in the drafting of its newly proposed 
Uniform Real Property Mortgage 
Act. Less confident is Mr. Harold 
L. Reeve, General Counsel of the 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., who has 
contributed an article subjecting the 
proposed Act to searching scrutiny. 

Mortgage foreclosure laws which 
make realization on mortgage secur- 
ity a slow and expensive business for 
the mortgagee benefit neither mort- 
gagor nor mortgagee, argues Mr. 
sridewell who questions whether the 
full benefits of the federal home 

(Continued on page 26) 
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SITE OF THE RECENT INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION 


Commissioners. Mid- Winter Meeting 


OVED for the second time in 
recent years to the midwest 
the adjourned meeting of the 

69th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners met at Des Moines, Iowa, 
on December 5, 6 and 7 with head- 
quarters at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel. Those who had predicted a 
probable lack of interest in the at- 
tendance because of the location so 
far beyond the Hudson River, were 
astonished at the attendance which, 
as to Commissioners, tied the all time 
record for the Association’s Mid- 
winter meetings with 43 of the state 
supervisory officials present, and 
numbered quite as many of the third 
house as usual. One must qualify the 
last statement to the extent that the 
ladies were not as numerous as at 
other similar occasions when the 
shopping facilities and theatre-going 
opportunities of New York lured 
them away from their home town 
pre-Christmas activities. However, 
wives and daughters from Maryland 
and Massachusetts to Texas, Ne- 
braska and New Mexico enlivened 
the scene which was already well es- 
tablished on the distaff side by a 
considerable feminine contingent 
from the Midwest and particularly 


from Des Moines and other nearby 
cities. The Iowa State Capital gave 
abundant evidence of deserving its 
title of the insurance center of the 
West by the representation about the 
corridors of the dozens of companies 
who have their home offices in or 
adjacent to the city. 

While the convention activities did 
not develop any large grist of news 
for the hardworking crew at the 
press table, it was universally re- 
marked that the Commissioners and 
their staffs were busier at various 
insurance conferences than perhaps 
at any meeting of recent years. The 
semi-inclement weather and_ the 
dearth of opportunity for golf and 
other similar recreations resulted in 
the convention members staying in- 
doors, and of a consequence the com- 
mittee sessions were unusually well 
attended. 

It was unavoidable, of course, that 
the Executive Committee, the Exam- 
inations Committee and other com- 
mittees which had controversial mat- 
ters to consider, went into closed 
executive sessions for a major por- 
tion of their deliberations, leaving 
those not wearing red ribbons to 
speculate on what might be trans- 
piring, but the ensuing reports were 


uncommonly well-presented and of 
large interest. 

A new note in this convention was 
the presence of a Federal Govern- 
ment representative to observe the 
sessions, and presumably to gather 
data looking toward a possible inves- 
tigation of companies by the recently 
formed Congressional Committee to 
inquire into monopolistic tendencies 
among certain business enterprises. 
This resulted in a rather unprece- 
dented move on the part of the Associ- 
ation, namely a resolution offering the 
full cooperation of the organization 
with the Government Officials and 
Committeemen. Just how far the ef- 
fect of this resolution will extend is 
problematical, but it at least creates 
a liaison body which is in a position 
to assist in supplying information 
which the Government may wish to 
assemble. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 
director of the S. E. C. department 
of the monopoly investigating body 
and assigned to the subject of in- 
surance, made only a short statement 
and said little concerning projected 
plans of Federal procedure, but he 
attended a number of meetings and 
was introduced to the convention at 
one of the general sessions. The reso- 
lution pledging cooperation was in- 
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cluded in the report of the Executive 
Committee, which will be found 
farther along in the news of the 
convention. 

Going back a moment to the history 
of the 69th annual meeting, refer- 
ence must be made to the entertain- 
ment provided by the local committee. 
Although the golf links were idle, 
the “Des Moines Underwriters” 
(meaning the committee from the 
local companies) amply made up the 
lack by gathering from far and wide 
a group of stage and night club stars 
that the great crowds at the Stag 
dinner and the Banquet took to their 
hearts with almost continual ap- 
plause. This was no ordinary show 

dancers of exceptional beauty and 
grace, tricky acrobats and jugglers 
with stunts of the 1939 model, mus- 
ical and other novelty acts that had 
the authentic stamp of top quality, a 
master of ceremonies who was also 
a magician extraordinary, all contrib- 
uted to keep the fast-running pro- 
gram full of color and sparkle for a 
good share of the evenings of Mon- 
day and Tuesday. It was a deluxe 
release from the strain of convention 
sessions that had had more than the 
normal of nerve-tensing moments. 


HE Convention proper was called 

to order slightly late according 
to the usual pattern, but under the 
sturdy gaveling of President Frank 
N. Julian, Supt. of Insurance of Ala- 
bama, the session went into action 
speedily. After a well spoken invoca- 
tion the Convention was welcomed 
by Mayor Conkling of Des Moines 
who put considerable human interest 
into his message which was respond- 
ed to by Arthur J. Ham, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association and Insurance 
Commissioner of Wyoming. The lat- 
ter in a brief but very neat talk not 
only thanked the Iowa Capital city 
for its hospitality but added a plea 
for harmony and cooperation ending 
with the phrase “All right boys, let’s 
get the job done.” 

The presiding officer then launched 
into his Presidential Address (quoted 
later in this issue) which reviewed 
some of the accomplishments of the 
Association but dwelt mostly on his 
ideas concerning the needs of the 
moment to improve the state of the 
nation. 

There was a very gratifying re- 
sponse to the roll call, 43 United 
States Commissioners and one Ca- 
nadian Superintendent being present. 
The total registration as reported by 
the local committee numbered over 
500. 

Former Superintendent George S. 
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Van Schaick of New York was given 
an enthusiastic reception in recogni- 
tion of his important activities at the 
time he was a member of the Asso- 
ciation and his address on “New 
Safeguards Against Old Risks” was 
listened to with intense interest. His 
paper which is printed in full text on 
another page was a logical and elo- 
quent appeal for longer tenure of 
office for Commissioners, and by the 
same token more support by the pub- 
lic generally and by legislatures. His 
speech also referred pointedly to the 
need to settle the examination ques- 
tion in some constructive manner, 
and called attention to the possibility 
of agitation for Federal regulation 
of insurance if the present system of 
rapid turnover in the ranks of Com- 
missioners continues to hamper the 
deliberations of the national body. 

Then began a series of closed ex- 
ecutive sessions of various commit- 
tees which extended off and on 
throughout Monday and Tuesday, 
there being specially extended ses- 
sions in the deliberations of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Committee on 
Valuations and Securities, the Exam- 
inations Committee and the Standard 
Fire Policy Committee. These meet- 
ings were interspersed however, with 
two general meetings on the mornings 
of December 6th and 7th. At the 
former, President Julian with in- 
cisive wit introduced the Governor 
of Iowa, Nelson G. Kraschel, who 
proved to be an exceptionally effective 
speaker and beyond the usual routine 
compliments cited facts and figures 
in relation to Iowa’s importance in 
the insurance world which were a 
pleasing revelation to his audience. 
Also with a pride which may be 
pardoned, he pointed to Iowa’s bal- 
anced budget and referred to the part 
that insurance companies had taken 
in building up the state through the 
purchase of its high-grade bonds. 
His talk was chuckled with humor 
and well considered general observa- 
tions. 
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OMMISSIONER Maurice V. 

Pew of Iowa took a bow in 
response to the applause when he was 
introduced and commended for his 
work as Host Commissioner. During 
the course of his brief remarks he 
made a proposed amendment to the 
by-laws governing examinations 
which he had previously submitted. 
This was referred to a committee for 
consideration. 

Commissioner Harrington of Mas- 
sachusetts read a resolution on uni- 
form counter-signature laws, this go- 
ing to the Resolutions Committee of 


which Commissioner Bowles of Vir- 
ginia was Chairman. The meeting 
was now turned over to Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur J. Ham, Commissioner 
from Wyoming, who presided with 
excellent poise and judgment. Super- 
intendent Pink then read the report 
of the executive committee which 
also may be seen in full text in this 
issue and among other items gave 
the news that the next annual con- 
vention of the Association will be 
held in San Francisco on June 21, 
22 and 23 with headquarters at the 
Fairmont Hotel. 

Various celebrities were introduced 
including Henry S. Nollen, General 
Chairman of the Des Moines General 
Committee and a number of former 
presidents of the Commissioners As- 
sociation. 

The session on Wednesday morn- 
ing was devoted mostly to considera- 
tion of committee reports but before 
this got under way brief but graceful 
speeches were made by Commissioner 
Yetka of Minnesota, and Commis- 
sioner Blackall of Connecticut, iron- 
ing out several wrinkles which had 
apparently developed in certain exec- 
utive sessions. 

Commissioner Rex B. Goodcell of 
California was called upon to give 
his impressions of the convention 
from the standpoint of a new mem- 
ber. He proved himself a distinct 
new personality in the Association 
by his vibrant diction and carefully 
chosen rhetoric, and was roundly 
applaused. 

In the main the chairmen of vari- 
ous committees indicated that prog- 
ress had been made but no formal 
report would be filed. 

The upshot of some five or six 
hours discussion in the Examinations 
Committee was reported in a com- 
paratively few lines of manuscript. 
One change in the zone system was 
made whereby it was stipulated that 
hereafter if a company had an annual 
premium volume of $1,000,000 or 
more from a certain zone, such zone 
may be named to participate. The 
other definite statement was that only 
the United States business and finan- 
cial set-up of alien companies would 
be examined, this applying chiefly, 
it was said, to Canadian life com- 
panies. 

The proposal made by Commis- 
sioner Pew of Iowa, the day before, 
was withdrawn by its author. 


HE Valuations Committee 
through its Chairman, Superin- 
tendent Pink reported that the same 
rule for annual statements as of De- 
cember 31 next would be used as pre- 
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vailed last year. A suggestion was 
made to the Committee to adopt a 
formula taking an average value of 
stocks rather than December 31 mar- 
ket values. New York and Ohio sup- 
ported the proposition but the weight 
of opinion in the Committee was 
against it. It was decided that where 
large blocks of bonds were purchased 
directly from a concern issuing them, 
thus avoiding the S. E. C. registra- 
tion and expense, such securities are 
to be valued at cost if they meet the 
approval of experts on the staff of 
the Valuations Committee and after- 
wards may be put on an amortized 
basis. It was also voted that where 
an F. H. A. mortgage is foreclosed 
and a debenture is issued by the gov- 
ernment to the mortgagee, then the 
face value of the debenture may 
be used. 

A meeting of the Casualty Com- 
mittee, under the Chairmanship of 
Commissioner Hanna of Maryland, 
discussed at some length the desir- 
ability of amending Rule VIII of 
the Rules and Regulations of the 
3ureau of Motor Carriers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission but 
a final vote recommended that no 
change be made. 

Commissioner Mortensen of Wis- 
consin called a meeting of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Committee and 
asked C. W. Hobbs, representative 
of the Commissioners on the Nation- 
al Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, to explain the present situation 
in respect to a rule adopted in 1932 
providing for a 244% basic loading 
for contingencies. It developed that 
a five year period had been designated 
for the operation of the plan but 
since the Actuarial Committee had 
seen fit to make a further study of 
rating methods, it was decided to 
give them time to come to a con- 
clusion and therefore it seemed to be 
desirable to continue the rule in ef- 
fect until the Council directs other- 
wise. 

Reporting for the Automobile Fi- 
nance Committee, Commissioner 
Blackall, of Connecticut, said that 
all of the problems before the body 
could not be solved immediately and 
that if after a hearing next spring, 
it was found that those in the busi- 
ness could not discover a common 
ground of accord, the Commissioners 
would decide the matter. 

It was urged by the New York 
Superintendent that the uniform 
liquidation statute, which has been 
approved by the Commissioners and 
by the American Bar Association, be 
presented to the various legislatures 
in order to prevent loss and waste of 
policyholders assets. Such steps had 
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been taken, it was announced, in New 
York, Illinois, Indiana, California, 
Vermont and Michigan. 

Commissioner Harrington’s resolu- 
tion concerning countersignatures 
had been acted upon by the Resolu- 
tions Committee under the leader- 
ship of Commissioner Bowles and 
finally was approved by the Conven- 
tion in the following form: 

WHEREAS, the enactment by some 
state legislatures of highly restrictive coun- 
tersignature laws having already caused 
litigation and threatening to result in the 
early enactment of retaliatory legislation 
by other states and 

WHEREAS, the legislatures of most of 
the states are about to convene and an 
emergency exists, 

RESOLVED, that the President of this 
Association appoint a Special Committee 
of six members to promptly consider this 
problem and determine whether an equi- 
table, uniform countersignature law can be 
drawn, which may meet the approval of 
various interested parties and may there- 
fore be recommended for enactment by the 
various state legislatures. 


The President appointed the com- 
mittee to be composed of the 
Commissioners from Massachusetts 
(Chairman), Ohio, Alabama, Indi- 
ana, Nebraska and Washington. 

It was urged by Superintendent 
Pink that uniform legislation be un- 
dertaken providing for a tax on pre- 
miums directly written, with deduc- 
tions for dividends to policyholders 
and return premiums but not for re- 
insurance premiums. This grew out 
of the confusion caused by the United 
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States Supreme Court decision in the 
Connecticut General case and which 
has already been cured as to its un- 
desirable results by statutes passed in 
a number of instances last spring. 


Incidental Notes 


A pleasing incident was the intro- 
duction of two very personable young 
boys as pages, respectively, the son 
of the host commissioner, Maurice 
V. Pew of Iowa and a grandson of 
President Frank Julian of Alabama. 
The duties of the youngsters were 
mostly decorative, but the convention 
greatly enjoyed the glimpse of the 
pages, who may be growing up to 
take the burden in the future of keep- 
ing a commissionership in the family. 





The number of mutual men attend- 
ing was legion, more than ever be- 
fore at a similar meeting, Des Moines 
being the home city of many mutual 
companies, and towns near by being 
the headquarters of several others, 
the convention took on something of 
the form of an Iowa mutual gather- 
ing. To these were added, of course, 
representatives from the mutuals 
ranging from the East coast to the 
Middle-west. 


Mention has been made before of 
the entertainment and it deserves to 
(Continued on page 27) 


Presidential Address 


By FRANK N. JULIAN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Excerpts from an address delivered before the 
meeting of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Des Moines, lowa, 
December 5, 1938 


|B ges to rapidly changing condi- 
tions, and I may say the appar- 
ent change in personnel in this Con- 
vention in the near future, I believe 
I should point out at this time the 
necessity of this membership not los- 
ing sight of the fact that this Associ- 
ation is purely a voluntary organiza- 
tion of public officials charged with 
the duties of administering the laws 
of the several states. As such, the 
value of this Association to the pub- 
lic is, and will be, measured by the 
continuation of the 69 years of con- 
servative and constructive action by 
the states and the benefits derived 
from discussions and recommenda- 
tions of these officials in convention 
assembled. 

It is hardly worthwhile to review 
the progress that we have made in 
uniformity, but suffice it to say that 
much has been accomplished. And 


without this Association, uniform 
statement blanks, valuation of secu- 
rities, standard forms and other bene- 
ficial requirements would probably 
be a contentious and dangerous legis- 
lative activity. 

Last week in New York at the 
convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, I quoted a re- 
mark of the late President Coolidge 
to this effect :— 

“When Government enters the field of 
business with its great reserves, it has a 
tendency to extravagance and inefficiency, 
but having the power to crush all competi- 
tors, it likewise closes the door of opportu- 
nity, which results in monopoly.” 

That we may have a premise upon 
which we can present our views, may 
we ask what is Government in a land 
of democracy such as we have 
termed ours? 

The object of Government is a 
protection of person, property, repu- 
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tation, family and liberty—a liberty 
which grants to every individual the 
heritage to use his person and his 
property as he pleases so long as he 
does not violate the rights or impair 
the welfare of his fellow men. All 
just government exists for the benefit 
of those that are governed; that is, 
it exists in equal measure for the 
protection of all these rights in all 
men, not for the protection of the 
rights of special classes more than 
others. 

The basic principle of American 
democracy is local self-government. 
We have assumed and do assume and 
will continue to assume that each in- 
dividual can take care of his own 
interests better than his neighbor can 
take care for him; that each locality 
can take care of its own community 
better than the State can take care of 
it, and that each State can take care 
of its own affairs better than a Na- 
tion can take care of them. 

In the analysis of the crushing of 
all competition by centralized Gov- 
ernment dictation, it seems that there 
stands out what we might call the 
disastrous five “Cs”—(1) Cut rates; 
(2) Confiscation ; (3) Coercion; (4) 
Corruption; (5) Collapse. Without 
the principle of competition and 
profit in our Republic, we all would 
be reduced to a common level and 
denied incentive or opportunity for 
doing our best. If we are not al- 
lowed the privilege of passing the 
profit from one business or industry 
to another business or industry, there 
can be no worth. If the system of 
profit and competition be not allowed, 
workmen will be without opportu- 
nities that always have been open to 
them and Government itself would 
not have the necessary tax funds to 
carry on its legitimate functions. Cut 
rates in commodity prices would not 
come on account of superior goods, 
but would find their safety in the fact 
that whatever deficit resulted, the cit- 
izenship would be taxed to meet it. 

In a Government which does not 
safeguard private capitalism, which 
has been termed individual savings, 
all of our progress of the past would 
be for naught. 

Such a plan of cut rate competi- 
tion would result in either the direct 
or indirect confiscation of all private 
industry, which is not owned by a 
centralized power, but is distributed 
among the share-holders of the Na- 
tion. 

With the removal of private indus- 
try, there could be nothing else but 
coercion. There would be the regi- 
mentation of buyers, as well as ar- 
ticles for sale. “You’ ‘ve got to buy 
at Government prices”, would be the 
slogan. 
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Corruption would be bound to fol- 
low and with corruption would come 
extravagance and inefficiency. A vast 
army of employees, at whatever sal- 
ary the Government desired to give, 
would be selected by political pref- 
erence rather than ability. Govern- 
ment employees would not be those 
who could grasp the opportunity of 
advancement. They would be just 
a number on the Government pay- 
roll. Selection would be by Govern- 
ment patronage rather than by abil- 
ity. Wages would be determined and 
prices would be fixed, according to 
the will and desire of the Govern- 
ment itself. Officers of the Govern- 
ment would organize and direct all 
industries. 

As we come to the last , which 
is Collapse, we have only the picture 
of Russia to confirm our contention. 
With all of the propaganda for a 
glorified Russia, that government on 
November 14th announces that there 
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is not sufficient food or clothing for 
its people. The government owned 
railroads are in a pitiful condition. 
The rolling stock is below expections. 
The road beds are not kept up. Fac- 
tories, which operated under the old 
Imperialistic regime and ran at a 
capacity, are today empty buildings. 
People stand for days in line to buy 
a shirt and, when it is obtainable, the 
cost is from $100 to $125 in Amer- 
ican money. 

What incentive has a trained en- 
gineer in Russia? He will always get 
a certain salary. Does he not argue 
that he will work only enough to 
get by? 

I argue no longer. I detain you no 
further. The great call that goes out 
today to the citizens of our Republic 
and our Nation is that they rally in 
the joint endeavor on the part of in- 
dustry and Government to preserve 
the American system of business en- 
terprise. 


New Safeguards Against Old 
Risks 


An Address 
By GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY AND FORMER SUPERINTENDENT OF 


INSURANCE OF 


NEW YORK. 


Before the meeting of the National Association 


of Insurance Commissioners, Des 


oines, Iowa, 


December 5, 1938. 


LTHOUGH a meeting of this 
Association is the most author- 
itative insurance gathering in 

the world it is only so because in in- 
surance the interest of policyholders 
is paramount and state insurance 
commissioners primarily represent 
them. Here lies the source of leader- 
ship, information and presumably 
technical knowledge. 

If there are any weaknesses or de- 
fects in insurance supervision, it is 
in the public interest to have them 
corrected. In retrospect we see much 
advance which has been made. In the 
days of the inception of state super- 
vision it has been said on high au- 
thority that it was complacently bu- 
reaucratic, formal and inefficient. To- 
day with a vastly more complex func- 
tion to perform, the supervisory of- 
ficial is regarded as an appropriate 
and active, if not the most impor- 
tant agency in the proper solution of 
the many problems which confront 
the insurance field. 

New times bring new problems. 
Advance must constantly be made. 
If at any time state supervision 
should fail to meet problems ade- 
quately and well, may the alterna- 


tive not be the superseding of state 
supervision by federal control? 

The qualifications of a commis- 
sioner are exacting. Mere routine 
ability is not enough. Constructive 
thought and vision, supervisory ex- 
perience and technical knowledge all 
rank high among the requisite quali- 
fications. 

If there is a high governmental po- 
sition above most others which ought 
to be available to career-men it is 
that of the state insurance commis- 
sioner. The retaining in office of 
competent commissioners is of ex- 
ceptional importance for the prob- 
lems are so complex, the challenge 
of leadership so great and the neces- 
sary study and experience so wide 
that it takes years for an insurance 
commissioner to reach the peak of 
his contribution to the public service. 

It is generally thought but seldom 
expressed that the appointment of an 
insurance commissioner or his reten- 
tion in public office should be re- 
moved from the political arena. In 
some instances this has been done. 
Such removal is just as plain as that 
the administration of any insurance 
or banking department of govern- 
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ment should be completely free from 
politics. This is generally recognized 
in the matter of the judiciary. Why 
should not the same recognition be 
given the insurance commissioner- 
ship which ranks in the same class as 
high judicial office? 

If state supervision is to be able 
to meet the challenge placed upon it 
to protect the interest of policyhold- 
ers more effectively and more thor- 
oughly than any different govern- 
mental set-up may do, if state super- 
vision through an association such as 
this is to assert the leadership for 
the correction of archaic practice as 
well as the adoption of modern and 
efficient methods of insurance opera- 
tion, then attention must be given to 
a mortality among commissioners 
that is appalling. It is time for the 
appointing power in the respective 
states to more thoroughly realize and 
appreciate the importance of retain- 
ing competent experienced adminis- 
trators and encouraging the career- 
men in the departments who are act- 
ing as deputies and understudies in 
the belief that they may not be com- 
pelled to always occupy subordinate 
positions but on the contrary the ap- 
pointment ‘to the commissionership 
will be open to all on the basis of fit- 
ness and merit alone. 

Yet on the contrary here is a field 
where shifting majorities make short 
terms of office. The competent and 
incompetent alike biennially meet the 
scythe that produces havoc in the 
ranks of supervision. Since I re- 
signed as State Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York on May 10. 
1935 only a little over three years 
ago the insurance commissionership 
in at least thirty-one states has 
changed and rechanged. Now you 
are in the throes of another convul- 
sion. It needs no argument to point 
out that no group of officials can 
carry full responsibility with highest 
efficiency in a specialized and techni- 
cal field in the face of any such shift- 
ing process. 


MONG the objects of this Asso- 
ciation is the recommending of 
ways and means of more fully pro- 
tecting the interests of insurance pol- 
icyholders of the various states. In 
conformity with that idea it has 
seemed appropriate at this meeting 
to speak of the use of arbitration as 
a new safeguard against old risks in 
the adjustment of insurance litiga- 
tion and to urge a careful and ex- 
haustive study of the question as one 
of the meritorious trends of the times 
of special interest to the entire insur- 
ance field. 
It would be well if human society 
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were so constituted that one could 
easily get that to which he is entitled. 
Unfortunately disputed questions of 
fact and law and the machinery for 
their determination slow the judicial 
process and often make justice un- 
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duly expensive. Any effort at simpli- 
fication makes universal appeal and 
is entitled to full and fair considera- 
tion. 

From the beginning of insurance 
supervision supervisory officials have 
watched adjustment practices of in- 
surance companies with critical eye. 
They desire policy claims paid fully 
and promptly without quibble or re- 
liance on technicality. They quickly 
appraise the character of a company 
that is slow and niggardly in paying 
policy claims. Long ago they came to 
recognize the close relationship be- 
tween unfair adjustment practices 
and financial instability in that im- 
pending insolvency is nearly always 
presaged by delay and technical eva- 
sion in the payment of policy obliga- 
tions. 

The insurance company of high 
character and responsibility wants to 
pay its claims fully and fairly and 
takes pride in doing so with all rea- 
sonable speed. Carrying out the pol- 
icy contract according to its plain in- 
tendment is the desire of most insur- 
ance companies. In the usual run of 
usual cases there is no deviation from 
this practice. 

When however unusual circum- 
stances arise, when facts underlying 
a claim are in dispute, when genuine 
questions arise as to the applicability 
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of policy terms to unanticipated cir- 
cumstances a different question may 
be presented. Companies have no 
business to dissipate company funds 
on worthless or ill-founded demands. 
Premium should not be placed on ex- 
aggeration. Fraud should not be 
encouraged. Capable managements 
often use fine discriminating common 
sense in differentiating between the 
claims which should or should not be 
disputed. But when dispute is inev- 
itable it is only fair to recognize that 
the company has in litigation the ad- 
vantage of endurance far in excess 
oi the endurance of the usual policy- 
holder. 

Since 1934 an unusually interest- 
ing experiment has been worked out 
which would place litigating pol- 
icyholders and insurance companies 
more on an equality and expedite 
final adjudications. This has been 
done by the cooperation of a large 
group of liability companies in agree- 
ing in advance to submit certain “run- 
of-the-mill” personal injury cases to 
arbitration through the facilities of- 
fered by the American Arbitration 
Association located in New York. 
During the period from October 1933 
to November 1938 forty-four insur- 
ance companies have participated in 
the arbitration plan by the submis- 
sion of pending court cases to arbi- 
tration. A total of 6851 cases have 
been submitted. Of this number 3767 
have been adjudicated, 1089 by 
awards of arbitrators and 2678 
through settlements after arbitration 
proceedings were instituted. In 2739 
cases the plaintiffs refused to consent 
to arbitration and such cases have re- 
mained on the court calendars. The 
problem has always been to obtain the 
consent of the plaintiffs or their at- 
torneys who by reason of the meager 
knowledge of the general public are 
reluctant to lose what they deem to 
be the benefits or advantage of court 
procedure. The percentage of con- 
sents is steadily rising however due 
to the educational work being car- 
ried on by the Bench, the Bar and 
the insurance companies. 

A study of the results which have 
been obtained would be apt to lead 
anyone to the conclusion that this 
has been a wholesome experiment for 
policyholders and companies alike. 
Anyone familiar with the waste both 
in time and money in litigations con- 
ducted through ordinary court proce- 
dure involving small amounts knows 
instantly why small claims courts and 
the like will in time be largely ex- 
tended. Anyone who has seen the 
subject matter of legal controversy 
used up in costly litigation will appre- 
ciate the need of simpler, less costly 
machinery for the rendering of ju- 
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dicial decisions. In the insurance field 
the legal expense incident to litiga- 
tion is a serious financial drain upon 
many companies. Furthermore pro- 
tracted litigation and adjustment de- 
lay are proficient destroyers of good 
will, a great asset of any insurance 
company. 


N the current issue of Fortune 

magazine is a thrilling article on 
the growth and figures having to do 
with the extension of commercial ar- 
bitration to various fields in less than 
two decades. It gives a graphic pic- 
ture of the public service of the 
American Arbitration Association in 
advancing the cause of arbitration 
and practically furnishing the facil- 
ities and machinery for the conduct 
of arbitrations at nominal fees. 

The article sets forth a fundamen- 
tal philosophy that not one case in 
a thousand needs for its determina- 
tion anything more elaborate, flexible 
or precise than “ a little plain horse 
sense from somebody with a knowl- 
edge of the subject and no personal 
bias. This in a word is arbitration.” 

In studying ways and means of 
more fully protecting the interests of 
insurance policyholders of the vari- 
ous states and in developing interest 
in progressive movements to this end 
I would commend the study of arbi- 
tration in the entire insurance field 
and the facilities now offered to the 
end that a tremendous economy might 
be effected, good will between com- 
panies and policyholders developed 
and prompt adjudications of litiga- 
tions had by the use of simple and 
informal procedure. By the use of 
such an instrumentality as arbitra- 
tion there may be reached a more 
prompt and greater approximation 
to right and justice than is often the 
case under the more formal and ex- 
pensive court procedure in contested 
litigations. 

The germ of common sense which 
underlies the principles of arbitration 
may have a wider significance for 
insurance supervision than appears 
at first glance. For four years as 
an insurance supervisory official | 
stressed two things to company man- 
agements and company executives. 
One was the necessity of self-regula- 
tion of insurance if greater govern- 
mental control was to be avoided. 
The other was the need of thorough 
study and understanding of the mod- 
ern problems of insurance by com- 
pany executives and supervisory of- 
ficials alike. Greater cooperative ac- 
tion was sought between government 
and insurance management. If the 
ideals and objectives of each are 
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sound they are necessarily the same. 
the position was also taken that 
companies through their officers and 
managements as well as supervisory 
officials need to study and understand 
in the light of changed and changing 
conditions the various questions of 
policy affecting them in a changing 
world. There is no need for any hos- 
tility between government and insur- 
ance if each understands the other’s 
viewpoint and if each keeps close to 
proper ideals and proper objectives 

The opportunity for company off- 
cials and governmental representa- 
tives to assemble and discuss and dig 
deeply into common problems is not 
now available except as from time to 
time some special occasion is offered 
It is here that this Association is 
met with a challenge and a duty. Why 
should not the meetings of this As- 
sociation be made the time and occa- 
sion and opportunity for governmen- 
tal officials and company executives 
to meet in round table discussion of 
the intricate and sometimes baffling 
questions of insurance, company ad- 
ministration and governmental safe- 
guard for policyholders? Any more 
formal treatment which is accorded 
problems crying for examination, 
consideration and decision results in 
delay and lack of understanding and 
irritation and friction. 

Cutting the knot of formal proce- 
dure as arbitration has done in litiga- 
tion will lead most likely to a better 
understanding between government 
and business. At the same time the 
assembling of the best insurance 
thought of the world around the con- 
ference table at regular intervals will 
provide a record of facts and opin- 
ions and discussion lacking in the 
field of insurance today. 

Back in 1931 and 1932 and 1932 
when a grave emergency presented 
problems to this Association which 
were new and intricate requiring 
thought and study and intelligence it 
would have been of tremendous value 
if we had had machinery for assem- 
bling variant viewpoints for the solu- 
tion of the problems. 

No matter how important the ac- 
tion is which is taken in an emer- 
gency, the most challenging questions 
are presented after the emergency 
has passed. In order to bring about 
such changes of policy and procedure 
as will not necessitate emergency 
measures when the insurance com- 
panies are confronted by another 
financial crisis, I sometimes think it 
would be of tremendous advantage 
if those of us interested in various 
angles of insurance could walk back 
through the days from 1931 to 1934 
and have seared into our intelligence 
and memory the problems which then 


confronted us and which often seem 
to have been soon forgotten. 
é oe. h6©8 


HE suggestion now made for 

simplified procedure in digging 
to the roots of problems confronting 
insurance supervision has application 
to every controversial subject which 
arises and leads me to make brief 
comment upon the subject which is 
uppermost in the minds of most of 
you here having to do with the most 
important work and duty of a state 
insurance department, the examina- 
tion of companies under its jurisdic- 
tion. 

As a former supervisory official 
keenly interested in the continued 
strengthening of state supervision in 
the public interest may I make this 
observation without entering into the 
dispute in this Association as to ex- 
aminations. 

Most insurance companies welcome 
examinations that are careful, critical 
and exhaustive. They desire fullest 
publicity as to their condition and 
practices. They desire disinterested 
criticism that will help them render 
the public service for which they are 
formed. 

The presence of representatives of 
other states invited by the home com- 
missioner to participate in his state’s 
examinations has a wholesome effect 
and gives a breadth of viewpoint 
which is helpful. Whether the ad- 
vantages offset the price which is 
paid out of policyholders’ funds re- 
mains to be seen. Under the present 
practice, although representatives of 
other states participate, the examina- 
tion remains, as the law and the prin- 
ciples of state supervision contem- 
plate, the sole responsibility of the 
state making it. There is no divided 
or joint or unified responsibility. The 
commissioner of the domiciliary state 
is the one who has in a broad sense 
the power of life and death over a 
company which emphasizes the need 
of his assuming full responsibility 
for his own company examinations. 

My comment, made by one particu- 
larly interested in the success and 
efficacy of state supervision, is this: 
this Association was conceived on the 
principle of the supremacy of state 
supervision of insurance with activ- 
ities advisory and not mandatory. Its 
great and almost phenomenal success 
has come from taking advisory action 
which the states have followed solely 
by reason of merit and mutual ad- 
vantage, not by compulsion. It has 
existed under a system similar to 
that of the states under the Articles 
of Confederation before federaliza- 
tion came by the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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As To Benjamin Franklin 


HE birthday of that first line 

American patriot, statesman and 

scholar, Benjamin Franklin does 
not occur until January at which time 
we had planned to make mention of 
the occasion with a few laudatory re- 
marks if indeed laudation is an ac- 
ceptable tribute to the memory of so 
distinguished a character. His repu- 
tation and standing grow with every 
inquiry into his life and work so 
that what a mere commentator says 
about him weighs very little in the 
sum total of his great career. That 
the stature of Franklin looms larger 
year by year has been made increas- 
ingly evident of recent months by ref- 
erences in the stock insurance press 
and speeches by stock insurance rep- 
resentatives, seeking to minimize the 
part that Franklin had in promoting 
and helping to conduct the business 
of the oldest insurance company in 
America, The Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship, a mutual chartered in 1752. 


Naturally, the connection of Frank- 
lin with mutual insurance has brought 
a glow of pride to the hearts of mu- 
tual people and he has come to be 
regarded as the patron saint of the 
mutual principle in this country. All 
this does not suit the stock people, es- 
pecially the agents. Not being able 
to stop the tangible evidence ‘of mu- 
tual quality as reflected in consistent 
increases in business certain compe- 
titors seem bent on trying to take 
away from the mutuals the intangible 
but sentimentally very valuable ad- 
vantage of having the Franklin name 
established as a hall-mark of mutual 
insurance quality. 

Every once in a while this opposi- 
tion develops. Farther along we shall 
quote what was said in a former year 
in support of the mutual contention, 
but just now we should like to point 
out what appears on the records 
of the Philadelphia Contributionship 
minutes during those interesting early 
days when the company was forming. 


One critic gets a crumb of comfort 
from the circumstance that the Con- 
tributionship itself reports that in 
1852 the then president Horace Bin- 
ney in his Centennial address gave 
credit to John Smith as having ac- 
tively associated with Dr. Franklin 
in this pioneer mutual insurance en- 
terprise. Mr. Smith (how his tribe 
has increased) did indeed attend to 
considerable of the detail and his pos- 
terity guided the company through 
many subsequent successful years. 
Yet to Franklin must be given the 
credit of initiating the idea. Having 


observed how mutual insurance was 
working out in England and perceiv- 
ing the need of insurance facilities in 
this country he proceeded with char- 
acteristic energy to introduce the plan 
in the colonies. 

His first move was in connection 
with the formation of the Union Fire 
Company (for the prevention and 
extinguishing of fires), the original 
minutes of which are in the posses- 
sion of the Philadelphia library show- 
ing among other items, that during 
the years 1749 to 1750 a fund of two 
hundred pounds was solicited ‘to 
raise a fund for an insurance office 
to make up the damage that may 
arise by fire among this company.” 


At a meeting held February 26th, 
1750, it was agreed to put a portion 
of this fund out at interest, the bond 
to be given in the names of Hugh 
Roberts, Benjamin Franklin and 
Philip Syng. The matter was consid- 
ered at several subsequent meetings 
and was apparently broadened to in- 
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clude other citizens who were not 
members of the fire company at that 
time. Minutes of a meeting held 
August 26, 1751 show: 


“A Proposal from Benjamin Franklin re- 
lating to the consideration of the late 
scheme for Insurance of Houses being read, 
Requesting that this Company would ap- 
point two of their Members to attend such 
Persons as may be appointed by the other 
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Several Fire Companies to meet at the 
Standard in Market Street on the 7th day 
of the 7th Month next, to Consider such 
Matters as they may think will tend most 
to the Utility of Ye Inhabitants in General. 
They have accordingly appointed Benjamin 
Franklin and Philip Syng to attend as 
aforesaid which they Consent to.” 

As a direct result of this circum- 
stance there appeared in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette on February 18, 1752, 
an advertisement reading : 

“All persons inclined to subscribe to the 
articles of insurance of houses from fire, 
in or near this city, are desired to appear 
at the Courthouse, where attendance will 
be given, to take in their subscriptions, 
every seventh day of the week, in the after- 
noon, until the thirteenth day of April next, 
being the day appointed by the said articles 
for electing twelve directors and a treas- 
urer.” 

ee @ @® 


T is significant that the first two 

names appearing on the deed of 
settlement of the Pennsylvania Con- 
tributionship, after that of James 
Hamilton, the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province, were those of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Philip Syng, the 
two members of the special commit- 
tee appointed in accordance with the 
minutes of the Union Fire Company, 
as quoted above. Also, it is interest- 
ing to observe that at least half of 
the members of the Union Fire Com- 
pany signed. 

Thus it is obvious that Benjamin 
Franklin was the moving spirit in the 
formation of the Contributionship 
and his continuing interest in the 
company is evidenced by the fact 
that his name headed the list of di- 
rectors elected at the first meeting on 
April 13th, 1752. 

Further substantiating his direct 
activity in the company’s affairs, the 
records show that he was most regu- 
lar in his attendance at the directors 
meetings during 1752 and 1753, the 
archives showing that the directors 
met 29 times and that Franklin was 
present at 20 of these occasions. 

His subsequent absences may easily 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
Franklin of his own day was much 
like the tradition of Franklin now. 
He was a character about whom was 
the aura of celebrity. Scarcely any 
new thing could be started unless 
Franklin had been consulted and his 
judgment upon it obtained and pub- 
lished. 

In a recent biography of Franklin 
by Car! Van Doren the following 
paragraph on page 261, is an obser- 
vation bearing on this point. 

“A large part of his leisure had always 
been devoted to the concern of the common 
life; warming houses with his stove, pro- 
tecting them against fire with his volun- 
teer firemen and his lightning rod; * * * 


founding a library and an academy and a 
hospital and a fire insurance company.” 
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Franklin’s personality had become 
dominant and only his fundamental 
modesty and great good sense pre- 
vented him from becoming the auto- 
crat of his generation. He had so 
much publicity and so many things 
to engage his attention, that it 1s 
quite likely he sought to minimize 
his part in the affairs of the Con- 
tributionship after once it had been 
launched. 

However, he was still active in 
1754 when he was instructed by the 
3oard of Directors to have published 
the following notice in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette on January 8th and 
January 15th: 
=a Office, Philadelphia, January 
» 4459. 

Notice is hereby given to those that have 
had or shall have their houses and stores 
insured in this office, that if any damage 
arises to such houses and stores by the 
breaming of ships at their wharves or by 
gunpowder stored in their buildings, con- 
trary to the good and wholesome laws of 
this province in those cases provided, such 
damage will not be made good by the 
office. 

Persons in mind to insure, are first to 
apply to Joseph Saunders, Clerk to the 
company, at the office in Water Street, and 
deposit ten shillings earnest money, on 
which their buildings will be immediately 


surveyed and the policies forwarded with 
expedition.” 


URTHER emphasizing the evi- 

dence of Franklin participation in 
the actual management of the Con- 
tributionship is found in the minutes 
of May 21, 1752, setting forth that 
Benjamin Franklin “is desired to get 
a sufficient number of policies print- 
ed” and that Benjamin Franklin at- 
tend to the engrossing of the insur- 
ance articles. That these duties were 
faithfully attended to is borne out 
by the fact that the policies men- 
tioned were printed and used short- 
ly thereafter and by the fact that the 
following appeared in the minutes of 
December 24, 1753: 
“Benjamin Franklin produced an Accot 
which he had paid Lewis Evans for En- 
grossing the Insurance Articles &c amount- 
ing to £2-9-0 which was ordered to be paid 


by the Treasurer to the said Benj@ Frank- 
lin.” 


That Franklin had confidence in 
the Contributionship as a practical 
organization to insure risks and pay 
losses is clearly indicated by his 
placing of policies on his own prop- 
erty in the company. This was done 
not only at the outset but again in 
1763 and in 1767. So good a business 
man as the canny Benjamin thus by 
very force of circumstances must 
have kept a weather eye on the man- 
agement of the carrier which covered 
his buildings and goods. 

The impulse to dissociate Franklin 
from the founding of mutual insur- 
ance in this country has welled up 
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in stock company minds at intervals 
for many years. For example, back 
in 1931 a certain stock agent in Mt. 
Kisco, New York, complained about 
mutual advertising appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post which con- 
tained a picture of Franklin and men- 
tioned that he had been a founder of 
the mutual plan in the colonies. The 
Mt. Kisco man also went further and 
deplored the statement that George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 
John Marshall were also connected 
with the early history of mutual in- 
surance in America. The stock man’s 
burst of annoyance closes with this 
paragraph: 

“It is regrettable that your Association 
to foster mutual insurance must resort to 
this type of advertising, by either adroitly 
— or otherwise perverting what is 
act. 

To this stout accusation Mr. J. M. 
Eaton, Assistant General Manager of 
the American Mutual Alliance, with 
great restraint and patience answered 
as quoted below in part: 


“Then again I would like to direct your 
attention to the very excellent volume en- 
titled ‘The Amazing Benjamin Franklin’ 
compiled and edited by J. Henry Smythe, 
Jr., and published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company in 1929. If you will turn to page 
213 of this book you will find the begin- 
ning of a chapter on ‘Franklin and Fire 
Insurance’ written by Mr. W. E. Mallalieu, 
General Manager, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Mr. Mallalieu can 
scarcely be considered a mutual man or 
even mildly sympathetic to the mutual plan 
of insurance, yet at the beginning of this 
chapter he has this to say: 

‘It was Franklin, the citizen, whose name 
stood at the head of the list of the twelve 
directors of the fire insurance company or- 
ganized in Philadelphia. In his autobiog- 
raphy Franklin does not mention this un- 
dertaking, but we know from many other 
records that he took a leading part in pro- 
moting the founding of the first chartered 
fire insurance company on this continent.’ 

If you will take the trouble to get ‘The 
Amazing Benjamin Franklin’ and read Mr. 
Mallalieu’s chapter on fire insurance, you 
will find that he has mentioned in a num- 
ber of places Mr. Franklin’s active connec- 
tion with the starting of the Philadelphia 
company. 

With respect to the connection of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and John 
Marshall with the early history of mutual 
insurance, I think the letter of Mr. G. Mof- 
fett King, Secretary of the Mutual Assur- 
ance Society of Virginia, addressed to 
Messrs. Burke & Price at Harrisburg, Vir- 
ginia, under date of May 22, 1931, is the 
best possible statement. Of course, George 
Washington, so far as I know, had no con- 
nection with mutual insurance and no 
where in the advertising or literature of 
our associations has this assertion ever 
been made. It is a well known fact, how- 
ever, as Mr. King points out, that Bush- 
rod Washington, the nephew of the Gen- 
eral, did turn to the Virginia Society for 
protection on Mount Vernon. As is also 
pointed out by Mr. King, Thomas Jeffer- 
son was a policyholder in the Virginia So- 
ciety insuring Monticello and Chief Justice 
John Marshall insured his home with the 
same organization. It is true, too, that Chief 
Justice Marshall served the Virginia So- 


ciety in a legal capacity and mention of 
this is also made in the book published sev- 
eral years ago by the late Senator Bever- 
idge of Indiana. I had not known until I 
read Mr. King’s letter that General Robert 
E. Lee was also a policyholder in the Vir- 
ginia company. 

I hope that the foregoing information will 
clear your mind on the points you have 
raised. No statements have been made in 
any of our advertisements which cannot be 
substantiated and we are quite as much in- 
terested in ‘truth in advertising’ as you 
could possibly be.” 

This letter drew only a brief reply, 
a significant sentence in which was: 

“It is evident that you have been relying 
too much upon information prepared by 
others who have not been too scrupulous.” 

To that remark which at best must 
be branded as at least careless of 
courtesy, the mutual correspondent, 
in the interest of fair play, said: 

“Of course I cannot agree with you in 
the decidedly arbitrary position you have 
taken respecting Mr. Franklin’s activities 
in the founding of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany and I think you are a bit hasty in 
your implication that such gentlemen as 
Edward R. Hardy of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange and W. E. Mallalieu 
of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers ‘have not been too scrupulous’ in incor- 
porating in their published works state- 
ments supporting the fact that Benjamin 
Franklin was active in the founding of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship.” 

As a closing remark we make the 
suggestion that the stock companies 
try for awhile something else than 
a negative attitude in the thinking 
about mutual insurance. It would 
do them no good if they established 
(which they cannot) that Franklin 
was not a founder of the Philadelphia 
Contributionship. Certainly he was 
not the founder of any stock insur- 
ance company. 

The mutuals by the verdict of his- 
tory will continue to name Benjamin 
Franklin as their illustrious forebear. 
The stocks must have had a celebrity 
somewhere along the years to which 
they can point with pride. Edson 
Lott has named some of them (on the 
casualty side) in his recent book. 
Let him now trot out a stock fire- 
horse as a blue-ribbon exhibit. But 
the stocks must leave us our Frank- 
lin. 





Model Fireworks Law 
Campaign 


THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION REPORTS THAT CERTAIN 
indications point to the introduction 
of model safe fireworks laws at the 
next session of the Legislatures in 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Maine, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Texas and West Virginia. 
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IT DID HAPPEN HERE! 


By PAUL JONES 
EDITOR, PUBLIC SAFETY 
Reprinted by special permission from 
December issue of Public Safety. 


CCIDENTS are like operations 

—they’re all unusual. In fact, 
the most usual thing about an acci- 
dent is that it’s always unusual—es- 
pecially yours and mine. 

Some accidents, however, are odder 
than others. On these occasions Fate 
touches new heights of ingenuity. It 
is as if she bounced out of bed after 
a good night’s rest, gleefully smacked 
her hands together and chortled, “I’ve 
got it! What an idea! Boy, will this 
one kill ’em!” 

Well, sometimes it did in 1938 and 
sometimes it didn’t. But whether the 
results were tragic or funny, Fate’s 
caprices were nothing to be sneered 
at in the United States. To wit: 

When the big brass bell clanged 
in the Sapulpa, Oklahoma, fire house 
one fine fall day no one went into 
action faster than fireman John 
Brixie. He leaped for the brass pole, 
came whizzing down. By the time 
he reached the bottom he was yelling 
loudly — for the fire department! 
Friction from the slide had ignited 
matches in Fireman Brixie’s pocket. 
And it happened in October—Fire 
Prevention Month! 

And consider the perplexity of the 

30isson family of Philadelphia, who 


ordered 25 pounds of ice and got 
seven tons! 

On the sultry afternoon of August 
12, Maxime Boisson stepped to the 
phone and ordered what he consid- 
ered a reasonable amount of ice, what 
with a small ice box and all. A few 
minutes later a big ice truck came 
tearing around a bend in the road, 
crashed into an automobile, careened 
wildly and dumped its glistening 
14,000-pound cargo on the Boisson 
front porch. The Boissons, surprised, 
were reasonably certain some mistake 
had been made. 


Then there was the strange case of 
the Vanishing Pedestrian. This would 
be Mr. Adolph Pudeman, of Chicago. 
Up to that time Mr. Pudeman had 
never done any disappearing to speak 
of. But on this eventful day he was 
observed walking circumspectly along 
the sidewalk. One minute there he 
was. The next minute—whoosh, there 
he wasn’t! Astonished searchers found 
him, surprised and. understandably 
nettled, beneath the sidewalk. He had 
stepped on a loose manhole cover 
which had tilted and plummeted him 
downward. The only thing hurt was 
his dignity. 

Down in Beaumont, Texas, three 
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oil refinery workers never saw so 
much happen so quickly as on a bright 
summer day this year. They were 
tciling on the roof of a big oil storage 
tank when an explosion blew a lad- 
der—their only means of escape— 
out of their reach and surrounded 
the tank with flames. Pondering their 
dilemma, they were pleased to see a 
second explosion blow the ladder 
neatly back into place. The relieved 
trio scrambled down to safety. 

Grover Barchley was driving along 
in Berwyn, Ill., minding his own 
business, when a tire came off a pass- 
ing truck, rolled against Mr. Barch- 
ley’s car, pushed two ignition wires 
together and set fire to the auto. Mr. 
Barchley was tired of the whole in- 
cident. 


ASQUALE ROLLI, of Philadel- 

phia, had been told off and on that 
a good scare would stop hiccoughs. 
Now he knows better. He was in 
an auto accident this year and was so 
scared he hiccoughed for eight days. 

The Jonses of Richmond, Calif., 
were a two-car family. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben H. Jones, both WPA workers, 
each drove a car. This proved con- 
venient at times, but at other times 
times it got to be a nuisance. Like on 
the pleasant Sunday afternoon when, 
as each was out riding in his or her 
own car, they met informally and 
vigorously at an intersection. Neither 
was hurt, just angry. 

On the evening of July 3, Alfred 
A. Cote touched a match to a newly 
laid fire in the kitchen stove of his 
home in Manchester, N. H. He was 
rewarded by a splendid display of 
sky rockets, pin wheels, flares and 
just plain but earnest firecrackers. 
Mrs. Cote explained that she had 
hidden the Fourth of July fireworks 
supply in the oven to keep them 
away from the kiddies. 

Rockey Lewis had the natural curi- 
osity of a norma! 11-year-old boy. 
Intrigued by the elegance and mys- 
tery of a bronze night depository in 
the front wall of a New York City 
Savings Bank, Rockey stuck his hand 
into the slot. It became wedged be- 
tween two rollers and for 15 minutes 
Rockey was a shrieking deposit in 
the bank until a policeman drew him 
out. By that time Rockey had lost 
his interest in the depository and 
didn’t even like the principle of the 
thing. 

Frank H. Krebs, a private in the 
Air Reserve Corps in Chicago, 
climbed up on the fuselage of a plane 
at the Chicago Municipal Airport to 
service the ship. The pilot, unaware 
of Mr. Krebs’ presence, took off, 
much to Mr. Krebs’ astonishment. 
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The plane gained altitude, then was 
called back by radio and landed gen- 
tly. Mr. Krebs, windblown and hold- 
ing on fast, remarked: “No cowboy 
ever rode a bronc any harder.” 


PASSENGER train struck and 
killed Arthur Hansen’sdog. The 

next day, walking along the railroad 
tracks brooding over the loss of his 
pet, Mr. Hansen, a Chicagoan, was 
struck and killed by a train at the 
precise spot his dog had met death. 

If you were going to pick a logical 
spot for an airplane and an automo- 
bile to collide, it probably wouldn't 
be the middle of a lake. And yet it 
was on the ice of Lake Lansing, near 
Lansing, Mich., that a wingless air- 
plane, equipped with rudders for ice 
travel, crashed broadside into an auto 
being driven across the frozen lake. 
Neither the airplane land-pilot nor 
the driver of the car was injured. 

Two policemen in Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
can’t be blamed for coughing slightly 
behind their hands when a Good 
Samaritan is mentioned. They came 
one day this year upon an auto 
stalled atop a hill. Two bewildered 
ladies sat helplessly in the car. Oblig- 
ingly, the gallant officers gave the car 
a friendly push. The car functioned, 
but the ladies didn’t. The auto ca- 
reened wildly down the hill, crashed 
into a pole, snapped two high tension 
wires and plunged the whole neigh- 
borhood into darkness. The crest- 
fallen policemen took the ladies to 
the hospital—in a police car. 


HE adage that the innocent by- 

stander is the one who gets hurt 
seems plausible to F. C. Rawle, of 
Houston, Texas. Mr. Rawle wasn’t 
even a bystander. He was just a by- 
walker. A passing car and truck col- 
lided and a 25-pound air compressor 
flew off the truck to strike Mr. Rawle 
and break his ankle. 

Equally blameless was Mr. William 
Rawlins, also of Houston, for the 
bruises and cuts he received from an 
accident in which he played no part. 

Never had Mr. Rawlins felt safer 
or more removed from the hustle and 
bustle of traffic than he did as he sat 
serenely in the doorway of a filling 
station and listened to the ball game 
over the radio. He turned his head 
to catch every detail of an exciting 
play. As the runner scored, a tire 
and wheel bounded over the sidewalk, 
and banged Mr. Rawlins _ briskly 
against the station wall. The wheel 
had come loose from a wrecked car 
that was being towed past the station. 

Possibly contrite over this affair, 
Fate was more kind to little Alice 
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Elizabeth Hulburd, 2 years old, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Alice was struck by 
a 250-ton locomotive, hurled high into 
the air and catapulted on the cinder 
right-of-way. She suffered only a 
slight cut on the chin. 
Super-capricious was Fate when 
she set the stage for two falls in 
Chicago. Anthony Galecki, 78, was 
killed when he fell only a few feet 
from the porch of his home while 
sleep walking. But 2-year-old George 
Karras, a little guy who can really 
take it, fell two stories to a concrete 
sidewalk and wasn’t even scratched. 


WO other small children were 

not so fortunate as George. In 
St. Louis, Warden Robert Smith, 18 
months old, chewed on the cord of a 
bridge lamp and was electrocuted. In 
Morton Grove, Ill., Mary Margaret 
Howe, 14 months old, was strangled 
to death when the strings of her 
pretty bonnet caught in the rails of 
her play pen. 

G. C. Reed, of Bowie, Texas, be- 
lieved he had cheated Fate when he 
suffered only minor injuries in an 
auto accident en route to his home 
from Fort Worth. He was treated 
in a nearby hospital and released to 
resume his journey. A little later his 
car crashed into another and he died 
in the same room of the same hos- 
pital he had visited earlier in the day. 

Dr. Verne A. Scott, a veterinarian 
at John Tarleton College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas, was feeling sorry for a 
calf as he performed a delicate op- 
eration on the animal’s eye. The calf 
took it in stride, but a 200-pound 
student watching the operation keeled 
over in a faint, jostled Dr. Scott and 
caused the vet to cut his hand se- 
verely with the operating knife. 

Charles T. Harris isn’t much of a 
betting man any more, since he lost 
a wager in his home at Vallejo, Calif. 
He bet a friend he could fill his 
mouth with gasoline, insert a lighted 
match and nothing would happen. He 
was wrong. 


e* @ ® 
DWARD FELKER, of Fennville. 


Mich., came across a liquor keg 
as he walked along one day. He 
pulled the bung and stuck in a lighted 
match to see how things were. There 
was an explosion, the keg flew into 
bits and Mr. Felker received a 
broken ankle, severe burns and the 
comforting assurance that the liquor 
still had authority. 

Connie Holmes, a high school se- 
nior at Palestine, Texas, was giving 
a safety talk to his classmates. As he 
really warmed to his subject, he 
slapped his side briskly to emphasize 





a point. A packet of matches caught 
fire and young Mr. Holmes had a 
chance to give a practical demonstra- 
tion of the first aid methods of which 
he was talking. 

Victor Pawloski, of Farwell, Neb., 
is one of the few persons who ever 
have given themselves the hotfoot. 
When a fire started in a wastebasket 
he rushed into action, using the stomp 
method. His foot stuck and Mr. Paw- 
loski didn’t tisket or tasket that he 
had lost a basket. He wanted to lose 
one and couldn’t. Flames shot up 
his trouser leg. Office employees 
scurried like ants, carrying water in 
their hands from a nearby wash 
basin. They put out the fire. Mr. 
Pawloski felt put out, too. 

Lots of people swallow one safety 
pin, but Harriet Gabb, 15, of Berke- 
ley, Calif., swallowed three. And at 
one gulp. 


ee @ @ 
LOYD STIMSON, veteran of 


more than 1,000 parachute jumps, 
landed gently and expertly on the 
Macon, Ga., airport. Leaping lightly 
to his feet, he sauntered toward the 
hangar — suffered severe injuries 
when he tripped over a paving block 
and fell flat on his face. 

St. Bernard dogs who rescue snow- 
bound mountaineers are common 
enough. But a kegless St. Bernard 
with nary a drop of anything but 
good common sense rescued Miss 
Marian Phantoneuf, 18, of Lynn, 
Mass., from a big dog which had at- 
tacked her. 

When Joseph Unger of Brooklyn 
skidded into the ditch from an icy 
highway, he took it philosophically 
and pulled himself out. As he reached 
the road, another car skidded and 
banged Mr. Unger’s car back into the 
ditch. Again Mr. Unger patiently 
pulled out. Again he was struck by 
a skidding car and driven back into 
the ditch, which by this time seemed 
like home to Mr. Unger, who was not 
in a homey mood. Mr. Unger gave 
up and let the car stay where it was 
until traffic halted and he was given 
a head start on the highway. 

Eugene Coyne, 10-year-old patriot 
of Queens, N. Y., was doing a little 
out-of-bounds celebrating on the 
Fourth of July when he spied a po- 
liceman approaching. He jammed a 
package of illegal firecrackers into 
his pants pocket, crammed in a piece 
of lighted punk after them and tried 
to appear nonchalant as he sauntered 
past the cop. His nonchalance was 
blasted as a series of muffled pant- 
ward explosions sent him screaming 
up the street, the policeman chasing 
him wildly to offer help. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS ADOPTED 


T THE recent Insurance Com- 

missioners’ convention the ma- 
jority of the committees concluded 
their meetings without compiling any 
formal reports thus emphasizing that 
harmony was predominant in the de- 
liberations of these groups and that 
special studies assigned to them were 
to be continued for further consider- 
ation. The more important reports 
adopted are printed below. 


Executive Committee 


E were fortunate in having with us 
as our guest at this Convention, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., who is in charge 
of the insurance end of the federal investi- 
gation into monopolies and trade practices. 
As insurance is one of the largest financial 
institutions in the country it is natural that 
any inquiry into the general economic situ- 
ation and investments must include the in- 
dustry which we supervise. 
While life insurance has earned the con- 
fidence and respect of the public and has 
come through the depression with its sta- 
bility and prestige unimpaired, any com- 
prehensive and thoughtful inquiry of this 
nature may have beneficial results. It is 
the sense of the Executive Committee that 
the Association cooperate with the federal 
authorities in their work and give such as- 
sistance as is possible. 
The Committee, therefore, empowered its 
Chairman to appoint a special committee 
to effectuate this, which should be repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole and 
consist of not less than five, of which the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
should be one. 
Pursuant to this resolution the Chairman 
has designated the following to serve: 
Ernest Palmer—Illinois 
Hugh H. Earle—Oregon 
C. Clarence Neslen—Utah 
C. W. Lovejoy—Maine 
G. A. Robertson—Missouri 
J. Balch Moor—Washington, D. C. 
Louis H. Pink—New York 

and the following to act ex-officio: 
Frank N. Julian, President—Alabama 
Jess G. Read, Secretary—Oklahoma 


Uniform Liquidations 


There was considerable discussion over 
the necessity of effective action on the part 
of the Association to prevent the loss and 
waste of policyholders’ assets which takes 
place upon the liquidation of a large in- 
surance company doing business in several 
states. It was pointed out that some ap- 
propriate steps should be taken at this time 
when the problem is not urgent and when 
it can receive proper consideration, so that 
there will be adequate machinery at hand 
if it should be necessary to liquidate large 
companies in the future. 

The Committee decided that the best so- 
lution of the problem is the adoption of a 
uniform liquidation statute by the states. 
A proposed law has already been approved 
by the Association and recommended to 
the states, which vests title to the assets 
in the supervisory official of the state of 
the domicile and gives him control of the 
proceedings throughout the country. This 
law has also received the approval of the 
American Bar Association. Unfortunately 
only a few of the states have enacted this 
law—New York, Illinois, Indiana, Califor- 
nia, Vermont and Michigan. 


All of the Commissioners are especially 
urged to take this matter up with their 
legislatures and use their best efforts to 
have this uniform statute adopted during 
the coming year. If there is no adequate 
response on the part of the states, the As- 
sociation will have to give serious consid- 
eration to other possible remedies for the 
problem. 


Taxation 


In its report made at Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas in December, 1936, this Committee 
recommended a premium tax on the direct 
writer. The Committee on Taxation at the 
meeting held at Philadelphia in June, 1937, 
also recommended this legislation. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
recently handed down a decision in the 
case of Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company v. Charles G. Johnson as Treas- 
urer of the State of California. The Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company 
took the position that California could not 
constitutionally impose on it a tax on pre- 
miums for reinsurance where the transac- 
tion was effected without California. 

This contention was upheld by the court. 
In view of the fact that the contract of re- 
insurance was effected without the State 
of California, the court held that “for its 
transaction no privilege or license in Cal- 
ifornia was needful. The tax cannot be 
sustained either as laid on property, busi- 
ness done, or transactions carried on within 
the State, or as a tax on a privilege 
granted by the State.” 

In the light of this decision the recom- 
mendations earlier made by the Committee 
on Taxation and this Committee take on an 
added significance. 

At the time of the decision about twenty 
states had premium tax statutes of the kind 
recommended. Most of the states, however. 
had statutes which permitted a deduction 
of premiums on reinsurance ceded to au- 
thorized companies. 

The result of this decision is to place a 
substantial number of states with laws sim- 
ilar to California’s in a position where a 
considerable loss in revenue will result. 
California initiated steps to change its law 
and provide a tax statute of the kind rec- 
ommended. 

It is therefore again urged that all Com- 
missioners who have not already done so 
urge legislation providing for a tax on the 
direct writer with deductions for dividends 
to policyholders and return premiums but 
ne deduction for premiums on reinsurance 
ceded. 


Group Life Insurance 


Consideration was given to group life 
insurance. It was pointed out that there is 
great possibility of usefulness in this form 
of insurance. It may prove to be one of 
the most effective means for protecting 
those who now find industrial insurance 
their only practical alternative. The entire 
field is experimental and progress must be 
made slowly and with great care. Wise and 
careful experimentation may prove that the 
group plan may safely and practicably be 
extended to a larger portion of our popu- 
lation. 

While group life policies at the present 
time are issued almost entirely upon the 
yearly renewable plan, considerable inter- 
est was expressed in the possibility that 
the group idea might be extended to other 
forms of insurance. So far, practical and 
legal difficulties involved including conver- 
sion privileges and contributions by em- 
ployers have made it difficult for the com- 
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panies to make progress in this direction. 
This subject is reterred to the Committee 
on Life Insurance with the request that it 
make a comprehensive study of the possi- 
bility of safely extending the group life 
plan. 
Louis H. Pink, Chairman 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

C. W. Lovejoy 

J. Balch Moor 

G. A. Robertson 

R. L. Daniel 

C. A. Gough 

J. S. Williams, IIT 

Frank N. Julian 

Arthur J. Ham 

Jess G. Read 


Standard Fire Policy Revision 


T the summer meeting held in Quebec 

a detailed report on the revision of 
the Standard Fire Insurance Policy re- 
viewed the history of the work done by 
the Committee and concluded that the latest 
draft of the revised policy, which was’ then 
submitted, had real support and on the 
whole had met the test. The study that was 
made and the increasing support which was 
given led the committee and the Associa- 
tion to believe that if a satisfactory form of 
policy were finally recommended it would 
be adopted by a large number of states. The 
Committee was instructed to continue in 
its work of simplifying and modernizing the 
policy and to report, if possible, a definite 
form of revised policy to be acted upon at 
this meeting. 

Since the Quebec meeting the Commit- 
tee met in New York City and at that time 
the chairman appointed a sub-committee, 
composed of Superintendent McNairn of 
Ontario, the newly appointed member of 
the Committee; Robert P. Barbour, repre- 
senting the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; Chase M. Smith, Esq., represent- 
ing the American Mutual Alliance; Julian 
Lucas, representing the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers, and Charles E. 
Ryan, Chief Examiner of the New York 
State Insurance Department in charge of 
Fire Insurance Companies. The sub-com- 
mittee held several meetings and an earn- 
est effort was made to submit in final form 
a policy which could be approved and sub- 
mitted to the Association generally for a 
definite vote at this meeting. While the 
sub-committee did not agree on all of the 
proposed changes, there was unanimous 
agreement on many of them. 

The purpose of the revision of the fire 
policy is to extend the coverage given to 
the insured; simplify and modernize the 
forms now in use; further standardize the 
form and foster unanimity in the several 
states; eliminate the restrictive clauses and 
reduce the unnecessary number of riders 
and supplemental contracts now in use and 
give to the buying public a broader con- 
tract containing the coverage it is reason- 
ably entitled to believe the policy contains. 
The proposed form of revised policy which 
is submitted with this report in the opinion 
of your committee accomplishes to a real 
degree, this purpose. 

At the same time the policy continues 
to contain most of the provisions and con- 
ditions which have been in force and effect 
for a long number of years and which the 
committee considers inadvisable to alter in 
view of the fact that they have been the 
subject of judicial determination in the 
various states for such a long period of 
time. 

The principal change which has been 
made in the revised form is found in the 
insuring clause. This change is designed 
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to give to the insuring public the coverage 
it is now receiving by the use of riders and 
endorsements rather than by the basic con- 
tract. The basic contract now insures only 
against fire. The proposed revision insures 
against fire, lightning, and to a limited de- 
gree, smoke, smudge and explosion. The 
general practice is to give such coverage 
by rider and endorsement and your com- 
mittee recommends that the policy itself 
should contain it. 

The opinion has been expressed that in- 
stead of amending the present form of fire 
policy, the re-writing of an entirely new 
policy should be undertaken. This, in the 
opinion of your committee, is impractical. 
Such procedure would require a long num- 
ber of years and the possibility of its ever 
being accomplished is remote. 

The committee has now been functioning 
for three years and has given the matter 
considerable study and thought. It has ex- 
pended its best efforts. It has consulted 
with trained, experienced and well recog- 
nized leaders in the industry, including com- 
pany men, agents, brokers and public rep- 
resentatives. It has endeavored to present 
a policy which is practical, which does not 
unduly disturb conservative underwriting 
and which is in line with current practices 
and gives the public wider coverage and 
greater protection. 

The support which your committee has 
received from the insuring public and from 
the production forces of the industry man- 
ifests a demand for a policy which gives 
broader coverage and eliminates antiquated 
and restrictive clauses now in use. Agents, 
brokers, buyers and the public generally 
seem to favor a more liberal and simpler 
form of policy. 

Your committee therefore recommends 
that the annexed form of policy be for- 
warded to the Commissioners of each of 
the states and to the Commissioners of 
the provinces of Canada for study and con- 
sideration and that a final vote he taken 
thereon at the June meeting of this Asso- 


— Louis H. Pink, 
Chairman 
C. Clarence Neslen 
Owen B. Hunt 
C. E. Gauss 
P. J. Dunn 
Hartley D. McNairn 


Minority Report 

Without going into any lengthy argu- 
ment, in regard to the Standard Fire Policy, 
it appears to me that we already have a 
certain number of states using the Massa- 
chusetts form, a certain number of states 
using the old New York form and a 
certain number of states using the new 
New York. The introduction of a new 
policy into the field brings no assurance 
of anything like universal adoption. I have 
carefully noted the contents of all the 
papers and arguments during the past few 
years on this subject. I find no particular 
demand for a change on the part of the 
insuring public. I find a tendency in court 
decisions to bring about reasonable cer- 
tainty in the present situation, and it there- 
fore seems to me unwise to introduce a 
new element into the picture at this time. 

Joun C. BLacKALt, 
Insurance Commissioner 
Connecticut 


eee 
Suggested Changes in Fire Policy 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE STANDARD FIRE 
POLICY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS, AS A RESULT OF 
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A NUMBER OF MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, 
HAVE UNDERTAKEN TO REFINE THE PROPOSED 
SIMPLIFIED AND MODERNIZED FIRE POLICY, 
WHICH WAS SUBMITTED IN JUNE, 1938, TO 
MEET SOME OF THE OBJECTIONS AND SUGGES- 
TIONS WHICH WERE RECEIVED FROM THE VA- 
RIOUS INTERESTS, AND RESPECTFULLY SUB- 
MIT THE ATTACHED POLICY. 

All references to changes in or substitu- 
tion of language or removal of restrictive 
clauses, relate to the present New York 
Standard Fire Policy, and in varying de- 
grees to the old New York Standard Form 
as well as to the Standard forms of other 
states. 

Insuring Clause 

Changed to read as follows: “against all 
DIRECT LOSS AND DAMAGE BY FIRE, LIGHT- 
NING AND EXPLOSION (excluding explosion 
originating within steam boilers, pipes, fly- 
wheels, engines and rotating machinery 
connected therewith and operated thereby, 
caused by internal pressure or centrifugal 
force, unless fire ensue, and in that event, 
for loss or damage by fire only), and by 
SMUDGE and SMOKE due to a sudden, un- 
usual and faulty operation of any stationary 
heating furnace, pertaining to the service 
of the building, but not from stoves, fire- 
places or industrial apparatus: NoTE:—The 
perils of explosion, smudge and smoke are 
customarily insured under a fire policy 
through the so-called “Extended Coverage 
Endorsement.” 


Hazards Not Covered— 
Lines 12-20 


The revision removes the exclusion 
against the perils insured caused by riot or 
civil commotion, and change the exclusion 
“by order of any civil authority” to read as 
follows: “or by order of any civil authority, 
— destruction to prevent the spread of 
ire 


Ownership, etc —Lines 21-27 

The following restrictions and conditions 
of the policy are removed: “unconditional 
and sole ownership; building on leased 
ground; foreclosure.” NoTE:—The removal 
of the unconditional and sole ownership 
clause makes this an “interest policy”. 
Under this form of policy, the insured col- 
lects his interest whatever it may be, and 
no more; the Massachusetts form is an 
interest policy. 

Increase of Hazard and Ex- 

plosives—Lines 28-40 

“The Contribute to the Loss Clause” has 
been incorporated, and it provides that an 
increase of hazard or the use of prohibited 
articles do not suspend the insurance unless 
they contribute to the loss or the amount 
thereof. 

The words “fireworks, greek fire and 
phosphorus” have been eliminated. 

The following language which appears 
under the heading of “Explosives, gas, 
etc.” in the present New York form has 
been eliminated: “illuminating gas or vapor 
generated on the described premises; or 
while (any usage or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding). 

The following language has been inserted 
after “kerosene oil” line 38: “IN QUANTITIES 
IN EXCESS OF ONE QUART.” 

Repairs—Lines 41-45 

Changed to read: “while mechanics are 
employed in extensive alterations or repairs 
to the described premises beyond a period 
of sixty days;” 

Factories—Lines 46-48 

The prohibition against factories operat- 
ing between the hours of 10 P.M. and 
5 A.M. has been eliminated; while the 
period for a manufacturing plant to cease 
operation is extended to thirty days. 





Vacancy—Lines 49-51 
The word “unoccupancy” has been elim- 
inated, and the clause gives permission for 
the premises to be vacant for a period of 
thirty days. 


Other a Tam §2-55 

The prohibition against other insurance 
has been removed, and the following sub- 
stituted: “other insurance permitted on 
property insured in whole or in part by this 
policy, except that the total amount of in- 
surance may be limited by agreement in 
writing added hereto.” 


Added Clauses—Lines 56-63 

The language of the present New York 
Standard Fire Policy has been retained 
with the addition of the following: (except, 
however, any other peril permitted by stat- 
ute may be added hereto by agreement in 
writing. ) 

Pro Rata Liability—Lines 87-90 

Changed to read as follows: “This com- 
pany shall not be liable for a greater pro- 
portion of any loss or damage than the 
amount hereby insured shall bear to the 
whole insurance covering the loss.” 


A ppraisal—Lines 145-163 

The present New York Standard Fire 
Policy appraisal clause has been retained 
with the exception of the following lan- 
guage which was added after the word “ap- 
praiser” line 148: “PROVIDED THAT IF AFTER 
TEN DAYS THIS COMPANY FAILS TO COMPLY 
WITH SUCH DEMAND AND SELECT AN AP- 
PRAISER, SUCH RIGHT TO AN APPRAISAL 
SHALL BE WAIVED.” 


Subrogation—Lines 185-189 

Changed to read: “Unless otherwise pro- 
vided by agreement in writing added here- 
to, this Company may require from the 
insured an assignment of all right of re- 
covery against any party for loss or dam- 
age to the extent that payment therefore is 
made by this Company.” 

NOTE:—The following clauses appearing 
in both the old and new New York Stan- 
dard Form have been removed from the 
policy: unconditional and sole ownership; 
building on leased ground; foreclosure 
clause; chattel mortgage and fall of build- 
ing clauses. None of these restrictions ap- 
pear in the so-called Massachusetts stan- 
dard form. The exclusion against direct 
loss by explosion and lightning has been 
removed from the policy, and these perils 
incorporated in the insuring clause. 

(The numbered lines refer to those in the 
proposed revised policy as altered by the 
inclusion of new wording.) 


Examinations 


Preliminary Statement S chairman 
By Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Examinations, I wish to present 
the following report: 

A number of the Commissioners seem to 
have a misconception of what constitutes 
a Convention Examination of insurance 
companies, and do not understand the me- 
chanics of calling one. For this reason, it 
is thought advisable to review the high 
points (without quoting Resolutions) of the 
period from the Mid-Winter Meeting in 
1935 up to the present time. 

It will be recalled that at the New York 
meeting in December 1935 the Commission- 
ers went on record as favoring the Con- 
vention Plan of examinations for all com- 
panies licensed in more than three states. 
At that time the Resolution also provided 
that the examination look into the payment 
of taxes to the respective states in which 
the company is licensed as well as looking 
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into the solvency and other matters. At : 


that time the Chairman of the Examina- 
tions Committee was authorized to appoint 
a Sub-Commitee of five to make study of 
the entire subject, and to report back at the 
Annual Meeting in Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
June 1936. The Sub-Committee did report 
back to the Examinations Committee, and 
the latter reported to the Convention the 
following Resolution : 

“In all future examinations of insur- 
ance companies, the supervising adminis- 
trative official of the insurance laws of 
the state in which the company to be ex- 
amined is domiciled shall notify the 
Chairman of the Examinations Commit- 
tee of this Convention of the pendency of 
the examination and shall indicate to him 
in a general way the premium income 
from the various states, and the Chairman 
of the Examinations Committee shall then 
invite not less than two Commissioners 
to send representatives to participate in 
that examination, said invitations to be 
extended in consideration of the premium 
income of the companies in the various 
states, the geographical location of the 
states, and with due reference to rotation 
of invitation, and, whenever the occasion 
requires, groups of states may be repre- 
sented instead of one state, by their joint 
selection and appointment. 

“It is understood that this does not ap- 
ply in those cases where companies are 
authorized to do business in less than 
three states. 

“The report of examination as finally 
submitted shall represent the concurrence 
of the Commissioners invited to partici- 
pate, which said concurrence shall be 
made evident by their respective sig- 
natures.” 

The next step in developing the Conven- 
tion System for examining companies was 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, December 1936, 
at which time the Convention voted to es- 
tablish the Zone System, and the Examina- 
tions Committee was directed to put ma- 
chinery in motion to make the Zone System 
effective. 

‘The Examinations Committee, following 
instructions, met in Chicago and the states 
were divided into six zones, and a Manager 
named for each zone. The Insurance Ve- 
partment of each State was told in a let- 
ter dated January 20, 1937, from Secretary 
of the Association of just what occurred at 
the Chicago meeting held January 15, pre- 
viously, and was given detailed information 
regarding the procedure to be followed in 
calling and conducting Convention Exam- 
inations, and from that letter I desire to 
quote one paragraph: 

“It was decided that for the present 
when the Commissioner of the domiciliary 
state desired a convention examination 
of one of his companies he would so ad- 
vise the Chairman of the Examinations 
Committee and furnish him with intorma- 
tion relative to the volume of business 
in the several states in which it is 
licensed, and that in turn the Chairman 
of the Examinations Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners would reflect such information 
on to the Zone Chairman where the par- 
ticular company operates, and the Zone 
Chairman would then select one state out 
of his zone to participate in the exam- 
ination—giving due regard to volume ; 
geographical location and rotation.” 

At the Annual Meeting in Philadelphia 
1937 it was recommended that the Zone 
System of conducting Convention Examina- 
tions be continued. 

At the Mid-Winter Meeting in New 
York December 1937 the Examinations 
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Committee, after a lengthy session, made 
no recommendation as to the Zone System, 
nor did the Convention. The only action 
taken by the Convention at this meeting 
was to direct the Chairman of the Exam- 
inations Committee to assemble certain 
information for the June 1938 meeting. 

In the June 1938 meeting, Quebec, Can- 
ada, the Chairman in a nineteen page re- 
port to the Examinations Committee pre- 
sented detailed information as to the com- 
panies examined; the states participating; 
the per diem; the sustenance charge, and 
whether the Examiner used was Depart- 
ment or Independent. From this report I 
desire to quote one paragraph 

“During the past year the question has 

been raised as to how far the Home State 
Commissioner should go in suggesting 
the number of zones, and which zones 
should participate, also how far the 
Home State Commissioner should go in 
suggesting a certain state of a Zone, and 
in some cases certain examiners. In the 
absence of specific instructions your 
Chairman has followed the suggestions 
of the Home State Commissioner as to 
number and which zones should partici- 
pate, and has furnished the Manager of 
each invited Zone with information con- 
tained in the Home State Commissioner’s 
letter, and a list showing volume of busi- 
ness transacted by the company to be ex- 
amined in the several states of his zone.’ 

The Committee and Convention in a ma- 
jority vote advised no particular action was 
necessary at that time on the subject of 
convention examinations. 

I want in this report to again call your 
attention to the fact that the majority of 
the Commissioners requesting convention 
examinations suggest the number of zones 
which should participate. A number of 
Commissioners have challenged this, think- 
ing that the call for an examination should 
be referred to all Zones in which the par- 
ticular company operates. The Chairman 
of the Examinations Committee has had 
no instruction on this point, and in the ab- 
sence of some specific instruction he will 
continue to follow the suggestions of the 
Home State, because the majority of the 
Commissioners have seemed to indicate 
preference for that course. 

In taking stock of the working of the 
Zone Plan since June 1936 it is found that 
302 convention examinations have been 
had, and that 44 states have participated, 
either by calling the examination or by fur- 
nishing an examiner thereon, 

It is interesting to note that the number 
of examinations held have increased each 
year. Likewise, the number of states to 
call convention examinations has increased 
each year, as the following figures reflect: 

In 1936—20 States called convention ex- 
aminations in which 38 states participated. 

In 1937—33 States called convention ex- 
aminations in which 41 states participated. 

In 1938-—34 States called convention ex- 
aminations in which 37 states participated. 

Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island and 
Vermont have neither called a convention 
examination nor furnished an examiner to 
participate in one. 

The State of Illinois leads in each year— 
and in the total for the three year period 
in the number of convention examinations 
called. This in itself is an endorsement of 
the Convention form of examination, for it 
is a widely known and well established fact 
that Illinois has done more during the past 
three years in “Cleaning House” in its in- 
surance affairs than has any other State. 

Many controversies have, of course, aris- 
en as to the procedure and the working of 
the Zone Plan. It is not perfect, but no 
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better program has been offered. However, 
when it is considered that 302 insurance 
companies have been examined since the 
Zone Plan was adopted, and that in each 
year a larger number of states have joined 
in the program than in the preceding year, 
then it must be admitted that the contro- 
versies have been reduced to the very min- 
imum. 

A Schedule of examinations by the sev- 
eral states since June 1936 follows.* This 
Schedule is not complete in every detail, 
for the reason that in many instances the 
Zone Managers or the Commissioners of 
the participating states failed to furnish the 
Chairman of the Examinations Committee 
with copy of letter of declination or accep- 
tance, and in such cases it is necessary to 
list Zones invited instead of States par- 
ticipating. 

Jess G. Reap 
Chairman 


*This may be obtained by application to the 
chairman, 


Report of Committee 


M. PRESIDENT, as Chairman of the 
Examinations Committee I desire to 
report that at a meeting of the Examina- 
tions Committee held on Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons it was voted that examina- 
tions in the future of alien companies be 
confined to the United States business only. 
It was also voted that in the future on 
Convention Examinations any zone where- 
in a company had one million dollars or 
more of premium income should be includ- 
ed, and if the home state did not select that 
particular zone, the Chairman of the Ex- 
aminations Committee was directed to in- 

clude it. 
Jess G. Read 


«* e@ td 
Valuation of Securities 


HE Chairman submitted a financial re- 

port as of June 10, 1938, which was ac- 
cepted and a copy given to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association to be printed 
in the Proceedings of this meeting of the 
Association. 

Since the meeting in Quebec the Com- 
mittee accepted a contract submitted by 
Moody’s Investors Service for the Decem- 
ber 31, 1938 valuation at a price consider- 
ably lower than that paid for several years. 
In view of this reduction in the cost the 
Chairman recently advised each Commis- 
sioner by letter that it would be sufficient 
for his contribution to the expenses this 
year to be only two-thirds of the amount 
he contributed for the last book, 

The question of whether the values for 
stocks to be printed in the valuation book 
as of December 31, 1939 and for each year 
thereafter should be average values instead 
of actual December 31st quotations was dis- 
cussed and the Committee voted to con- 
tinue the use of market quotations as of 
December Ist for bonds of states of the 
United States and of provinces of the Do- 
minion of Canada and market quotations 
as of December 31st for all other bonds 
and for stocks. It was decided that the 
question of what other basis should be 
adopted in any future year when the mar- 
ket condition made it advisable to adopt 
another basis that year should be left for 
decision when the situation arises. 

Attention was called to the fact that sev- 
eral corporations have disposed of new is- 
sues of their bonds by direct sale of the 
entire issue to groups of insurance compa- 
nies with the result that there have been 
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no sales of or quotations on those bonds 
since they were issued. The Committee 
decided that the Association value as of 
December 31, 1938 for each of such bonds 
should be the price at which it was issued. 

An Insurance company requesting a rul- 
ing from the Commuttee as to what should 
be carried as the actual cost for amortiza- 
tion purposes of a government bond re- 
ceived in exchange for a Federal Housing 
Administration Mortgage which had been 
foreclosed. It was decided that the face 
amount of the bond should be carried as 
the actual cost. 

Attention was called to the fact that the 
resolutions adopted at the Quebec meeting 
of the Committee covering the valuations 
of securities in the December 31, 1938 
statements were not included in the printed 
report of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion meeting in June this year and should 
therefore be reported to and printed in the 
proceedings of this meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The resolutions are attached hereto. 

Louis H. Pink 
Chairman 

RESOLVED, that the Book on Valuations of 
Securities to be published under the auspices 
ot the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in January, 1939, shall be 
prepared upon the following basis : 


1. Stocks and bonds (other than those de- 
scribed in paragraph 2 below) shall be 
valued at market quotations as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, except that in the case 
ot securities not quoted on that date the 
latest available information shall be 
used. Stock valuations shall include div- 
idends declared or accrued. 

2. Bonds of states of the United States and 
of provinces of the Dominion of Canada 
and political subdivisions thereof shall 
be valued at market quotations as of 
December 1, 1938; if issued subsequent 
to December 1, 1938, the original offer- 
ing price (cost) shall be ba 
RESOLVED, that for the inventory of stocks 

and bonds in the annual statements of in- 

surance companies and societies as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, the following basis is rec- 
ommended as fair market value: 


1. All bonds amply secured and not in 
default shall be valued on an amortized 
basis wherever and in the manner per- 
mitted by law. 


All other bonds—and where amortiza- 
tion is not permitted by law all bonds— 
should be valued as shown in the Book 
on Valuations of Securities published 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

3. Stocks should be valued as shown in the 
Book on Valuations of Securities except 
as hereinafter provided. 


4. Stocks held by life insurance companies 
may be valued in the aggregate at the 
cost or book value, whichever is lower, 
provided the income received by such 
companies on such stocks in the aggre- 
gate, during each of the five years pre- 
ceding the date of valuation, shall have 
been at a rate sufficient to meet the 
interest required to maintain policy re- 
serves and other policy obligations, and 
provided further that the net investment 
income received by such companies on 
their ledger assets shall not have been 
less than required to maintain the re- 
serve. This shall not apply to stocks of 
corporations in receivership or similar 
status. Cost as used shall be held to 
include stocks received as exchanges or 
rights received as dividends or otherwise 
at not to exceed the market value 
quoted on the date acquired. 


nN 
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FURTHER RESOLVED, that in cases where 
the condition of insurance companies may 
require the immediate disposition of secu- 
rities, it is recommended that the discre- 
tion of the state supervisory officials of in- 
surance should be exercised to vary the 
general formula herein set forth, so as to 
adopt prices reflected by the exchanges. 


Real Estate Appraisals 


yous Committee was appointed by 
President Bowles in 1937 and made a 
preliminary report to the mid-winter meet- 
ing at New York in December of that year. 
By unanimous action of the Association at 
the New York meeting, the Committee was 
continued for further study and report. 

During the period intervening, the com- 
mittee, in order to establish facts relating 
to the subject-matter, caused to be pre- 
pared and forwarded to each supervising 
authority, a questionnaire containing twen- 
ty-one questions relating to the laws touch- 
ing upon the subject-matter, and eight ques- 
tions with respect to administrative pro- 
cedure. An analysis of returns from this 
questionnaire was prepared. 

The committee, as a result of the study 
of this analysis, desires to recommend to 
the members of this Association for their 
study and consideration, several suggestions 
which it seems to the committee can be 
studied with profit. The committee is not 
suggesting that legislation be enacted cov- 
ering the suggestions but feels that the 
members of this Association should be ad- 
vised of the results of our study for what- 
ever they may be worth. 

1. The purchase of real estate for pur- 
poses other than the use for transaction of 
the insurer’s business in home or branch 
offices is not recommended and investments 
in such real estate should not be admitted 
as an asset of the insurer. This is not to 
exclude real estate purchased at sales under 
mortgages, on any legal process in connec- 
tion with its investments, under decrees ob- 
tained or made for such debts, or which 
have been conveyed in satisfaction of debts 
or which it may receive in or account of an 
exchange for real estate acquired. 

2. It is recommended that real estate of 
a life insurer, not required for purposes of 
transaction of the insurer’s business in home 
or branch offices, should be sold and dis- 
posed of within five yegrs after title has 
been acquired unless the insurer submits a 
reappraisal of the real estate and procures 
the certificate from the supervising official 
that its interests shall suffer materially by 
a forced sale thereof, in which event the 
time for sale may be extended to such time 
as the supervising official shall direct in 
such certificate. Failure to dispose of the 
real estate within the five years, or such 
extension period as may be granted, will 
render such real estate as non-admitted in 
the assets. 

3. It is recommended that mortgage loans 
be limited to 60% of the appraised value of 
the real estate, providing, however, that 
the foregoing limitation does not apply to 
loans insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

The recent experience of banks and trust 
companies proves that few foreclosures will 
occur where the mortgages do not exceed 
60% of a conservative appraisal and are 
amortized not less than 4% a year. 

Commissioner Carpenter’s report shows 
the following variance of practice among 
the states as to percentage of loan to ap- 
praisal: 12 states, 50%: 4 states, 60%: 5 
states, 6624%; 1 state, 70%: 2 states—life 





and fraternals, 50%; 1 state—life and fra- 
ternal, 60%; 1 state—domestic life, 50%; 
1 state, no limit. 

It is therefore recommended that a uni- 
form limit of 60% be established so that 
all insurers will be on the same basis. 

4. Recovery of capital must be maintained 
in all investments, in real estate as well as 
in bonds. The annual amortization should 
be large enough to provide a partial return 
of this capital and also overcome loss of 
physical value of the property from de- 
preciation and obsolescence. Not only is 
the investor protected but the borrower is 
benefited through increasing equity and 
lower interest charges. 

5. No mortgage loan shall be made until 
the real estate has been appraised by the 
insurer. 

6. No mortgage loan shall be made on 
vacant or unimproved property. 

In the final analysis, income is the de- 
termining factor in establishing the market 
value of real estate. Income is the source 
from which interest and amortization is 
paid. 

7. The cost of taxes, general repairs and 
maintenance of real estate shall not be cap- 
italized or be admitted into the assets of the 
insurer. Additions or alterations to the 
property that may enhance the value by 
virtue of increased income, sale value, de- 
sirability or improvement of the real estate 
shall recognized and the cost be ad- 
mitted into the assets of the insurer. 

Taxes, general repairs and maintenance 
are operating costs. Periodic replacements 
and items of delayed maintenance are also 
operating costs. 

Depreciation and obsolescence occurs in 
all property and the replacement of old 
material with like new material does not 
create additional value that can be capital- 
ized. Replacement with a more costly and 
salable material or installation of added fa- 
cilities and conveniences creates added 
value that can be capitalized. 


8. It is recommended that each state 
employ, when and as necessary, a qualified 
real estate appraiser or expert to advise in 
relation to real estate matters. 


9. Appraisal certificates shall include the 
following minimum requirements: 

(a) Complete description of the property. 

(b) Description of the neighborhood. 

(c) Photographs of the property. 

(d) Comments of the appraiser as to the 
aprropriateness of the buildings and 
improvements to the location, and com- 
ments as to the population and valua- 
tion trends in the neighborhood. 

(e) Details of the computations and rea- 
sons of the appraiser therefor. 


(f{) That the appraisal shall be made of 
the property as a whole, based on mar- 
ket or income value, after which the 
appraiser shall respectively apportion 
the value to land and buildings. 
Certification by the appraiser that he 
has personally inspected the property, 
that he has no present or prospective 
direct or indirect interest in the ap- 
praised property or the use of this ap- 
praisal, that his employment in this 
appraisal was not contingent upon re- 
turning appraisal findings in any spe- 
cific or implied amounts, or otherwise 
contingent, and that all statements con- 
tained in this report are true to his 
best knowledge and belief, and are as 
of this date all subject to such excep- 
tions as he may specifically mention. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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MORE THAN HALF OF AMERICA’S FIRES OCCUR IN HOMES 


A THOUSAND DWELLING FIRES EACH DAY 


By DeWAYNE E. NOLTING 


ENGINEER, NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


VERY day in the year there are 
over a thousand dwelling fires 
in the United States. Statistics 

just compiled show that there were 
390,000 such fires in 1937 out of a 
total of 620,000 fires in all occupan- 
cies. Dwelling fires present the most 
serious and tragic aspect of the na- 
tional fire waste, exceeding both in 
number and amount of loss the fires 
in any other occupancy classification. 
In addition to about two-thirds of all 
fires and about one-third of the na- 
tional fire loss, approximately 6500 
persons lost their lives in dwelling 
fires last year. There are other un- 
told losses which result from dwelling 
fires such as disruption of homes and 
destruction of irreplaceable personal 
possessions. 
Probably because the majority of 
dwelling fires are due to human care- 
lessness, and because the average loss 
per dwelling fire is less than the loss 
per business or industrial fire, there 
has been a steady increase in the 


number of dwelling fires in the last 
ten or fifteen years. The number of 
fires in business and industrial prop- 
erty, on the other hand, are showing 
a gradual decrease. This may be ex- 
plained, at least in part, by the con- 
centration of the efforts of fire de- 
partments on inspection of properties 
in the business and industrial sections 
of cities. Also, there has been a gen- 
eral awakening on the part of busi- 
ness and industry as to the serious 
consequences of fire loss and inter- 
ruption of business. In 1938, how- 
ever, a nation-wide campaign was 
conducted by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and other inter- 
ested organizations to educate the 
public in the common fire hazards by 
means of house-to-house inspections 
by fire departments. Based on the 
experience of the many fire depart- 
ments that have had excellent results 
from such inspections and public re- 
lations work, many fire departments 
inspected homes in their cities for the 
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first time during Fire Prevention 
Week in October. This movement 
should spread to many more depart- 
ments in 1939 and in a few years the 
upward trend in dwelling fires should 
be arrested. 

A well-publicized dwelling inspec- 
tion campaign carried out by uni- 
formed firemen may be successfully 
introduced in any city without neces- 
sity for invoking the law. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is the excep- 
tional householder who will not wel- 
come helpful advice to prevent loss 
of lives and property in his home by 
fire, and refusals of admittance to 
firemen making a proper approach 
have been rare. Although conducted 
wholly on a basis of courtesy rather 
than law, the service soon becomes 
an accepted one in the community 
and its continuation in subsequent 
years ceases to require the explana- 
tory publicity usually necessary when 
the inspection is first started. Lack 
of a large fire department personnel 
need not be a serious hindrance to 
comprehensive inspection of dwell- 
ings. In a number of cities, large 
and small, faced with this problem 
the firemen have been convinced of 
the public good will and_ prestige 
which accrue to the benefit of their 
department and themselves from this 
service to the greater body of citizens 
and have willingly volunteered some 
off-day time for it. 

The question has been raised as to 
the actual results accomplished by 
this rather new development. To se- 
cure a definite measure of its ef- 
fectiveness a study was made to de- 
termine the dwelling fire experience 
during a five-year period of a group 
of cities in which all homes are in- 
spected for hazards in comparison 
with the similar fire record of an- 
other group which has not as yet 
adopted this service. The result was 
a decided increase in the number of 
fires per 1000 population in the for- 
mer group and ‘a downward trend 
in the latter group of cities. This is 
ample evidence of the substantial 
civic benefit obtainable from this sort 
of fire prevention activity. Cities in- 
cluded in the study, eight in each 
group, were chosen solely for the 
reason that the required data as ob- 
tained from fire department records 
were available for the desired period. 
There are some differences in phys- 
ical characteristics of these cities. 
but the averages of the two groups 
seem to be properly comparable. 


"TSE usual procedure followed in 
making an organized fire hazard 
inspection of dwellings by firemen 
varies somewhat in different cities, 
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but its essential features are much the 
same. The highly successful meth- 
ods employed in Providence, R. L., < 
city of 250,000 population, are typ- 
ical. The initial campaign was inau- 
gurated there in 1930 and may well 
serve as a helpful illustration for 
other cities of any size. Convinced 
of its feasibility, the fire chief sought 
and received the enthusiastic cooper- 
ation of the fire prevention commit- 
tee of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce and a series of meetings 
was held to work out the details of 
the program. An attractive illus- 
trated leaflet explaining common fire 
hazards of the home was designed 
and printed. Stories were carried by 
the newspapers with local dwelling 
fire statistics, showing the need of 
the plan and explaining it with spe- 
cial emphasis on its purely educa- 
tional purpose for public benefit free 
from any compulsion or threat to 
property owners. Firemen called at 
the back door of each house and 
asked permission of the housewife to 
make a fire inspection of the base- 
ment. She was asked to accompany 
them if her time would permit. Only 
the usual simple hazards found in 
basements were investigated. Haz- 
ards noted were pointed out at the 
time of inspection and corrections 
suggested. The literature on home 
fire hazards was then distributed. 

Organized fire hazard inspection of 
dwellings in addition to other build- 
ings is a logical part of a fire depart- 
ment’s service to its community for 
fire prevention and fills a widespread 
need which has long existed. It has 
a particular advantage of being an 
inexpensive measure for any city to 
adopt. In every instance this prac- 
tice has added practically nothing to 
the fire department budget. Proof of 
its value in dollars and cents return 
to a community at large is shown by 
the rapid acceptance of the practice 
in a short time by cities in all regions 
of the United States. Its practicabil- 
ity and its value, both economically 
and for preservation of lives, is now 
firmly established. 





New Safeguards 


(Continued from page 16) 


i my opinion only so long as state 
action, control and supremacy are 
thus recognized can state supervision 
have hope of being the supervision 
of the future. It is highly probable 
that if state supervisory officials 
should force joint and unified contro] 
it will be found as in the case of 
general federal governmental affairs 
that such action would inevitably de- 
velop into federal control. It would 
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seem that there can be no middle 
ground. No state can be expected to 
surrender any part of its sovereignty 
except to the Federal Government. 

If cooperative action between gov- 
ernment and insurance management 
is to be advanced in the public inter- 
est it is not only necessary to resort 
to the consultation table, exchange 
ideas and dig deeply into the study 
of practical and intricate problems 
but it is necessary to simplify the 
procedure and to reduce the problems 
to understandable terms. As is the 
case in every worthwhile movement 
the need of leadership is insistent. 

In numerous phases of supervision 
there will continue to arise the need 
of new safeguards for old risks. Ar- 
bitration is but one of the lines press- 
ing for study and available for use. 
Insurance is living in interesting 
times and is seeing its underlying 
philosophy attaining support and 
adoption in new channels and along 
new trails. People are taking an in- 
terest in their insurance as seldom 
before. In the beginning of this ad- 
dress I referred to this Association 
as the most notable insurance gather- 
ing in the world. It can however be 
much more potent and effective if it 
will understand that the leadership so 
sorely needed is a leadership which 
it alone can give. With a greater con- 
tinuity of tenure, with a keener real- 
ization of responsibility, with a sim- 
plification of the issues and methods 
of procedure this Association can 
move forward to higher ground than 
it has occupied at any time through 
its history. 





Committee Reports 
(Continued from page 24) 


(h) Unless he has theretbfore done so, the 
appraiser shall attach to his appraisal 
certificate a statement of his experi- 
ences and qualifications. 

Appraisals shall be secured by the in- 
surer : 

(a) When making mortgage loans. 

(b) When requesting certificate of ap- 
proval to carry real estate beyond the 
stipulated period, unless waived by the 
supervising insurance authority. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert L. Bowen, Chairman 
J. H. Talley, Deputy Ins. Commr. 
R. L. Daniels 
Rex B. Goodcell 
Louis H. Pink 
Wuereas, the enactment by some state 
legislatures of highly restrictive counter- 
signature laws having already caused liti- 
gation and threatening to result in the early 
enactment of retaliatory legislation by 
other states, and 
Whereas, the legislatures of most of the 
states are about to convene and an emer- 
gency exists, 
Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
president of this Association appoint a spe- 


cial committee of six members to promptly 
consider this problem and determine 
whether an equitable, uniform countersigna- 
ture law can be drawn, which may meet 
the approval of various interested parties 
and may therefore be recommended for 
enactment by the various state legislatures. 


Geo. A. Bowles, Chairman 


Automobile Finance 


HEN the task was originally com- 

mitted to it, it thought the first ap- 
proach to the subject should be to adopt a 
uniform method by which purchasers of an 
automobile on an installment paying or 
finance plan should have in their possession 
insurance policies or certificates of insur- 
ance indicating in definite terms the nature 
of the coverage, the amount of the premium 
charged, and the interest or interests in- 
sured. Its recommendations along this line 
were finally adopted by the next convention, 
and those regulations have been promul- 
gated in a great number of the states. 


At the Quebec convention your commit- 
tee reported further progress and was con- 
tinued in existence. While it is in its de- 
scription designed to study the uniform 
policy, obviously it could not be studied 
without going into the underwriting and 
other features. The companies themselves 
writing this class of business have endeav- 
ored to arrive at some equitable solution 
of the various problems involved. Without 
reciting all the peculiar circumstances of 
this business that need attention, it is 
enough to say that the cost of the insur- 
ance, the method of handling the accounts, 
the competition for the business, and the 
question of dealers’ and finance companies’ 
participation in insurance commissions have 
all had the attention of your committee. 
The situation, while it is not a new one. 
has not obtained over too long a period 
of time, and it is one the solution of which 
is not too ready at hand. 


Your committee, therefore, suggests the 
desirability of a uniform policy, recom- 
mends a further study of the problem with 
the continuation of the committee, and defi- 
nitely recommends, after careful considera- 
tion, that in the Spring of 1939—preferably 
around March or April so that recommen- 
dations can be ready for the convention in 
June—the committee take such time as is 
necessary at some central point to hear the 
representatives of insurance companies and 
such other people as are interested in this 
class of business, and in the failure of the 
companies at that time or shortly there- 
after submitting to the convention a reason- 
able plan for the handling of this business. 
that the committee report at our June con- 
vention such definite recommendations as 
the facts warrant. 

John C. Blackall, Chairman 
Arthur J. Ham 
J. W. Britton 





Revision of Mortgage Lew 
(Continued from page 10) 


financing program can be realized 
in states where high foreclosure costs 
require larger equities and higher in- 
terest rates. Mr. Bridewell advocates 
foreclosure by power of sale without 
judicial action and with only a very 
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brief period of time allowed mort- 
gagors either to redeem their prop- 
erty or to set aside sales for irreg- 
ularities. 


Mr. Reeve sees risks in informal 
foreclosures which may render un- 
certain the titles thus acquired. In 
examining the procedure prescribed 
in the proposed Uniform Act he finds 
many points at which the possibilities 
of injustice to the mortgagor are 
likely to create opposition to its 
adoption. 


The author of a third article, 
which analyzes the state mortgage 
moratorium laws, Professor J. Doug- 
lass Poteat of the Duke Law School, 
questions how well a_ streamlined 
statute would fare in some future 
economic crisis in view of the fact 
that “the horse and buggy procedure 
into which we rode into the depres- 
sion required the application of a 
legislative brake.” 


A more sweeping proposal designed 
to adjust mortgage security to busi- 
ness cycles, is the suggestion put for- 
ward in an article by David L. 
Wickens, economist of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and 
director of the Financial Survey of 
Urban Housing. Dr. Wickens urges 
that flexible rather than fixed pay- 
ments be required of mortgagors. He 
points out that since most mortgagees, 
regardless of their contracts, are 
forced to accept lower payments 
from mortgagors during depressions, 
they would do better to regularize 
such reductions in advance and, at 
the same time, to make provision for 
higher payments in times of general 
prosperity. 

Of special timeliness when efforts 
are being concentrated to expand 
home building is a proposal for a 
simplified mechanic’s lien act spe- 
cially applicable to home construction. 
The case for such a law is presented 
by Bettin Stalling, HOLC attorney, 
who argues that, while the complex- 
ities of existing lien laws may be 
justified in the case of large construc- 
tion projects, they serve only to dis- 
courage the small home builder. 


The four other articles in the sym- 
posium deal with the federal laws 
affecting home financing, their effect 
on sources of mortgage funds, and 
the legal and economic problems of 
large-scale rental housing. The con- 
tributors of these articles are Pro- 
fessor E. S. Wallace, economist of 
Hendrix College, Spurgeon Bell, 
economist of Brookings Institution, 
Charles F. Lewis, Director of the 
Buhl Foundation, and J. W. Brabner 
Smith, Washington attorney. 
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Odd Accidents 


(Continued from page 20) 


A minor stabbing in New York 
City brought two police radio cars 
screaming to the scene, sirens and 
throttles wide open. They crashed 
at an intersection, killing one police 
officer and injuring three others. 
Neither driver had been able to hear 
the other’s siren for the noise of his 
own. 

William H. Pile, 15, of Denver, 
Colo., doesn’t like taxes especially, 
but he is glad the taxmakers thought- 
fully left a hole in the Colorado tax 
tokens. In July 19 he was holding 
a token under his lip in an effort to 
curb a nosebleed when it slipped and 
lodged in his throat. The tiny hole 
in the token enabled him to breathe 
until a doctor relieved him of exces- 
sive taxation. 


) cage COLVIN, 46-year-old 
WPA worker of Sycamore, IIl., 
stopped for the pause that refreshes 
as he was digging in a gravel pit. As 
he stood retlectively, legs crossed, 
hands cupped easily over the handle 
ot the shovel, chin on hands, he lost 
his balance. The fall snapped his 
wrist. He was unable to work for 
some time. 

Some falls, of course, are larger 
than others, and when a 3,000-pound 
elephant falls into a 12-foot dry 
moat, it’s classified as one of the 
jumbo variety. It happened to Hilda 
at the Brooklyn zoo and, to add to 
her anguish, she was pushed into the 
moat by her boy friend, Bill—weight 
4,500 pounds, disposition petulant. 

Quite an exciting time was had by 
William De Lorenzo, 26, and his girl 
friend in New York City September 
3. Driving over a bridge as a train 
passed below, Mr. De _ Lorenzo 
swerved to avoid hitting another car. 
His car skidded, mounted the curb, 
slid across the sidewalk, ripped down 
a six-foot iron rail and plunged down 
to land on its wheels atop a coach of 
the passing train. The tires held, the 
car bounded back into the air like a 
trapeze performer frolicking on a net 
and landed safely on the sidewalk 
above with no one hurt. 

Fate must have chortled as she 
rode in that bouncing car. And inas- 
much as we had Fate bouncing and 
chortling as this piece began, this 
must be where we came in. 
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Incidental Notes on 


Commissioners’ Convention 
(Continued from page 13) 


be mentioned here again. Assembled 
under the direction of A. H. Brayton 
the various acts were superbly well 
selected with never an amateur mo- 
ment. The banquet was delectible, 
with real pheasant garnished with 
wild rice as the entree, and that 
rarest of all rare innovations,—no 
speeches. It was a formal affair with 
much of elite society present; the 
Governor and his lady gracing the 
center of the head table, flanked by 
insurance notables. Throughout the 
three days there was open house on 
the mezzanine and other floors where 
everyone was welcome. And not to 
be forgotten was the Pamunkey cere- 
monial, a milder stag soiree than 
usual—but very enjoyable. 


Good news was rumored about that 
perhaps some of the Commissioners 
that had seemed certain as slated to 
retire from their offices would not go 
after all. Several of these instances 
were said to be in the West but hope- 
ful messages come in also from wide- 
ly separated points east and the Cen- 
tral States. As a result January Ist 
will be looked forward to with extra 
interest to see what confirmations 
of these rumors will result. 


Hardware Indemnity Com- 
pany Organized 


THE HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA 
has announced the organization of a 
casualty affiliate to be known as 
Hardware Indemnity Insurance 
Company of Minnesota. 

Articles of Incorporation have been 
filed setting up the new company on 
the participating-stock company plan. 
Initial capital is $150,000. General 
casualty lines will be written, but to 
start with the indemnity company 
will write “principally automobile 
lines”. 

The new indemnity company will 
have no connection with “Federal 
Hardware & Implement Mutuals” in 
which group the Hardware Mutual 
Fire of Minnesota is affiliated. The 
new company will also have its own 
separate sales organization. 

Headquarters of the Hardware In- 
demnity will be at Nicollett Avenue 
and 24th Street, Minneapolis. 
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@ Another alert plant executive goes on record 
endorsing Michigan Mutual’s “on the job” 
safety plans. 


The Company’s able Safety Engineering Corps 
has a widespread reputation for practical, work- 
able, safety planning. Recommendations for the 
elimination of hazards in any operation are 
made only after careful first-hand study of con- 
ditions. Consequently, all Workmen’s Compen- 
sation policyholders receive a sensible, efficient 
type of safety codperation that reduces accident 
frequency and insurance costs. 


Because of these helpful insurance services, 
together with dividend payments, insurance 
buyers are placing more business with Michi- 
gan Mutual than with any other company writ- 
ing this coverage in the State of Michigan. 
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MOUNT VERNON 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


When Washington's nephew, Bushrod Washington, acquired Mount 
Vernon, Washington's famous estate on the Potomac, he insured this 
historic landmark with a Mutual Fire Insurance Company—thereby giving 
further evidence that Mutual Insurance is fundamentally sound because it 
was founded on a sound principle. It is because of this sound, safe plan 
that Mutual Insurance is gaining in popularity and public favor by leaps 


and bounds. 


Today, Mutual Insurance offers far more than it did in the days when 
Mount Vernon was first insured . . . and protection in an organization 
like the Federal Mutuals gives you SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS, 
KNOWN SAFETY, UNEQUALED SERVICE and PROMPT PAY- 
MENT OF LOSSES. 


The Federal Mutuals’ record is more than a record of service rendered 
... itis a pledge to itself . . . and to its policyholders . . . that it is keeping 
pace with the times—that it will CONTINUE to do everything within 
human power to offer the most to those it serves . . . at all times—and 


under ALL conditions. 


FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. STEVENS POINT 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA 


MINNESOTA 
WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA 


Associate Company: 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY—STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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